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. . ' FOREKOBD 

Social and cultural hiatorjr represents one of th^ most dif 
cal.1; and cofflplex challenge* to the- humaniat and historian* This» is, 
of .course, because it is not slJi^ly a survey of treaties, . enactapnts, 
^^^•^^^"^y but attaapts to gauge the ebb'. and fll&w of hunan bo- ' 
tive, thought, opinion, and action and relate these to a larger frame- 
wric of general historical 'change and deTelc5)ment.* As. suA^ social " 
and.^cultural history is -prone to a maaber of vealcnesaes* — 

^ The-, first,, and aoat significant of these is that- of the humanist- 
histdri^ts^rejudice in. favor of ^ sourcasi-n^ Batter who or whit 

aris*. One is stirely^ten^ted to' beliere— and many succumb' to this . 
tai?)taUoi--that those wrurces'one- has tapped- are undoubtedly the most 
interesting, revealing, authoritative,, and valid, in existfence^ 'ihe ' • 
result, of .this prejudice is the -presentation of lihat particuiai- human- 
ist^.toriaii'e wok as the ^ast ami final* word on the subject-, 
nruth.' ' - / ' . 

The-3ecoi^eakness-~and this grow directly from lie first— is 
' •- . ' ■* ■ ,v. 

the belief that the particular social and cultural history presented 

* ' ^ 

by a single humanist-historian i» the on]^ valid and accurate study 
of the subject. .The 'result of thi» prejudice ia that the writer doea 
aot siiapljr ^<m>L his .findings ia regard to - tite subject matter-h^ 



poatlClcatea upoa it becatiafr his is th^ 'laat and final word— at 
Itaat in his oWff^estijaation. ' * ) ' ■ 

A. third weakness is the presentation of a false sense of coa- 
pr^iensiTrenesa in his particular treitnent of a subject* la. th* in* 
terest ot demonstrating his authority ahd complete aiiareness of hie ^ 
subject, the humaoist-historiatt often, presents his bindings- lii a 
frame- of^ reference which predisposes the stqjpoaiUoa of- ita coapre- 
hensiveness by the reader.' The .result of*. this is a false sense of, 
aecurity—cit the part of. the. humanist-historian as well as the retf- 
der q£ his work* - ' . - > 

■ ^ la reaJenizing these three areas of weakaie^s which huaanista and 
historians dealing with soci^ and culjtuj^ history are prone to, let 
BB point out "that I am (aiKl this worlc is) guilty, to some degree, of 
all three* • . 

The objectivity of the huaanist-Mstorian, while a valuable 'con- 
tribtitiott to the fairness and rationality with which he treats his 
subject,, must functton within the subjectivity of 'his ^stenceas an ' 
individual intellects Social and cultural' phenomena, therefore, theia* 
'selves the progeny of individuality and subiectivity, provide 4a ex* 
ceptionally onerous diallenge ta the hxtoanist-historian^ ' ' ^ /, 

Th» solu^ioa to this challenge and conundrm of ''individuality-^'^ ' 
subjectivity may be* found, however, in the practice of logical his-^ 
toriography* Historiography may be> thought of as- •»the science of his- 



,tor7»— that is, usually, »the* science tte.«rlting of hiator7.» 
CoaprehenaivenBss, .although it nmat b« reeognizad to some extent 
,aa a •finite ideal,* oust be accepted by the htoaanist-historian aa 
• a , possible,- approachable Ideal. (The alternative, -of cotirse, i^ 
the recording of personal^ sub jective. fedstorr 00I7 withput the in- 
teipretative matrix of. the larger view.) la his detennination of 
the context and reaUty of this "approachable ideal," the.hxnaanist- 
.hiatorian araat delineate the major "toola* of his inreatigaUve sci-- 
encet docnaentary erldence,. actual experience and eveat* (both the 
peraonar and larger-acale),. and intexpreUtioa* It^i* t^oa this de- 
lineaUon that any approach to 'logical historiography* mist rely, 
Aa the diendcal analysis of a coopound results in the identi- 
f icatioa of .the- major^ alensntal coaponenta of that doa^ound along 
.with any trace el^tots present,, ao jnoat the historiograqjhic analysis 
of human social and cultural phenomena seek to discover the major and 
-moat influential element?- present in the origination and activity of 
a humanisUc phencsaenon along with the accessory factors present ' 
Tihi«jh exerted soma effect upon it. Once analysed and identij^ed, • 
these several ^laaenta and factory may be re-combined in differing 
proportions foj* the ptcrpoae of creating a naif and wholly different' 
confound. Thus, .the humaniat-hiatorian approaches a certain area of 
buaan interactton and actlldty fo^ the purpose- of delineating ita 
aigjaficant .and operational elementa, taking them: '♦apart,* analyzing 



tr 



thea^ and then re-combining them, into a new and (hcpe£ull7)'more ' 
OTli^tening fom— -written history* ' ' • ' , 

To be mora specific in regard to the subject of the Conntry 
School Legacj^ Proj€\ct^ the aajior ctacponents of thg nebulous ^com-- 
potand*^ of the past may be delineated as (to return to the '^toola» 
of historiography) doctanentary evidence, .the:^large-scale course of 
erents, the local-^smaller scale' of .events, personal ^eaqperi^ce, and 
other BELnor . eleasnts^ such as social* trends, local Iqfluences, atod 
' topical issuae% A- necessary adjunct to this ^coa^ound* is also in-' 
;terpretive^terial regarding: the meaning,, associations^ and evalua-* 
' tiott of significances regarding the major subject matter apd its" ccaa* 
ponsnt e l eaa ntg in. huaaa eveata a| a whole ♦ The fullest understand 
ding: of the pheno5aena of frontier and country schools depends vpon 
the^jiegree to vhich all of thesQ elaaaats and coBponents are intexv^ , 
polated and treated— and,, conversely^ no .treatment that avoids 
overlooks any of tjfiese elaaents can adequately address the ccoqjlexity 
required for ^sociaL and cultural history to take on its real histo-- 
rical.and human relevance axsd value# 

dus it ^ may be seen., that this analysis of frontier and rural 
edttcatiott in Colorado represents only ^ conlaributiott to the totality 
of thia hnmaTri.irfeLc history whicli has yet to b^ compiled and witten*. 
The Nationj^ Endowaent for the^-^tmanities-^^ountain: Plains library 
Association Project,. •Counttry School Legacy,*^ has provided the gene- - 
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sLs of thi* c ompl ta t ioit of sources^ brief historical surrey, -smd • 
interpretive foray into this- valTiable and interesting subject, Un- • 
der the audioes of 'this Project iuqjortant fuadimental steps have ' 
been 1aken in the direcUon pf iMking some deterninatLonJregarding 
the influence-, significance, and role of Colorado frontier and coun- 
try schools, both in the- develppaent of the state and in the growth 
of the nation as a whole. It is clear to oe as humanist-historiatt 
"tiat this project haa r^resented a key contribution' to the pursuit 
of this subject which: eventually will result in the^ production of 
on» or more najor- written . treataents placing the subject into a lar- 
ger hi'storical context, .Without this key- "^groundwork,* however—re- 
searching extant documentary sources,, identifying and interviewing 
personal witnesses to this social phenomenon, and the establishment 

of a centeal aarohiv^ upon .which future humanists and historians may 

r 

<lraw— progress in the direction of drawing valid Conclusions as tO' 
the significance of the Colorado frontier and country sdiools would 
have been sevearely retard^#* " - i 

particular contribution to tilis larger Project, as 'represented 
in part by this report,, treats no single hlstoriographic' element in 

' ' - 

detail, but draws upon all in varylx^ d'egisQes and for differing pur- 
poses. It iss clearly siafffced in the directioa of documentary evi- 
deqpe, and t^s was intentional,' It .was presumed that, since a ma- 
jor aspect of the woric on this Project entailed the collection of 
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oral hiaijwry oa ther aqbject, that reports bjr ay counterparta and 
assocUtea .woold focns on this area o£ hi3toriographd:&v»tool.» 
Undoubtedly, referent^ is made in other repo^ to docrumeritary ^) 
sources and interpretive material, but this- is reasonably 9^ected ' 

to be^oininal^ ' Thus, it.ts\the "dbjectivp of this'rifport to take 

/i 

the op|)osite approach—the mirror image— of , the&e reports. By suiv 
>f3ying many of the documentary sources a different vieijpoint' is pre- 
aented^ perforce^ than those deyelcsped from and baaed ngon perzonaJL 
(oral hi3tor7) Tiewpoints*, This report has been^ completed in ^ the in-^ 
terest of providing, something of ar macrocoaot throiigh which to viw 
azid interpret th*. microcosm, of the individiaal oral historical rLevs^_^ 

Jn regard' to the six major areaa of^ inquirj for the Country • 
School Legacy Project (schools as historic sites, scho^a^as conaiu^ 
nity centers, schools and the Americanigation ethnic groups, the 
coybry school curricultm, teachers, and the cormtry schools today), 
a readiag of this report will denonstrate, that while many of these 
subjects have been treated peripherally to the docnmentary material 
discussed ^id described, not all'Tiave beei\ treated uniformly or etiual- 
ly* In taking the docxia^tary approach resear^ was pursued into 
each of these subjects^ but not all produced )^2slL arndtrnts of docu*. ^ 
mentation^. 'Aiis is not to say that definitive documentation does^ not 
exifst for each and every one of these subjects^, but just that such 
documentition wae not encountered -beyond thi9* point at which it is pre- 
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seated here*. Partheir reseafl:cli and ^imrestigattoh oa the doctnnea- 
tary le^rel'wUj;, undoubtedly^ produce additional evidence and na« / j 
* terial "on these 'Subjects. ' ^ ' " ' • 

^ ^ Althou^ It has beea i^ade.-olear^tbattftifading for thx 
' ^was not intended to contribute towards detailed documentarj resehrch 
(aa its «i?)hasis was placed yjpoa the collection of oral history re-' A 
search), 'impojrtant motivation operateij to justify a degree of docu- n 
mentary research, Whi3.e the collection, -organisation, and interpret 
tationuaf oral history research provides a. valid and significaot QOtt- - 
tribution. to historlographic knowledge itself,, such data r^reseuts— 
-and ultinately, anst totally represent— tha microcosiB. Therefore* to- 
^roach the fullest cai^rehension and understanding of a subject 
matter some background and understanding or the, larger" historical, 
contort must; ba applied. It is in this interest .that this neport is" 
submitted~arf-a necessary humanistic and historical background against 
. •which the individiial oral historical taaterial may be placed to gaid 
some sense* of perspective, While it is in no way a comprehensive his- 
torical background, it does supply srtfficient historical background 
fr^ TAich ttie oral historical material may be viewed and better ubk 
derstood* * . ^ « 

^ttthout: the macrocosm ttie idLcrocosnt is meaninglesat the atom , 

in the microscope could be a distant- solar- system viewed throng a 

■' ' ■ - . 

telescope iS the scientist jyimflnlf did not recognize the direction 
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of his gaafe^ the Iflatruoent ,throTi^ which it- is directed^ and .^e 

relatLv* siz& of tii^' object being observed; ' As audi, IMa rtport 

'< ' ■• ■ " ° ' 

is coaplementarr to Ahose- reports in Gplorado have conceni 

• ted upon^t^ie- -microscopic, 'oral historicjal- viaHpoint by providing to 

student witii something of a oacrpscopic viewpoint in which to loca^ 

- , himself, his .material, < a»d„ its rela^ve isize and'iii5>ortancs» 



Quorlie H.. Johnson, ^r» 




>^ • /ff Oceano, Calif orhia 



By the oiddle ot the nineteenth ee&tnz7 imericaa ^uoation bed 
developed" ftroo a rather haphaaar4 and patchyoxic phenomenon into sotw- 
thingjtpproiadxing a national moreEjent. ^iwation prior to the Ci'Til - 
WAr.reli^ chiefly upon the ixCoxoal inatructioa^f th^sroung ttirough 
-th^ ifflitatiott of adult actiTitiea: ||^...the youngster learned by et- 
ching: and. doing. No special teacher tanght these things? they were 
! learned by direct participation in the activities themselves* Society 

•was atill sin?)!* «wti^ so that behaviors, attitude*^ and Walue* people 

' ... - 1 

were? expected ta knew and use- could be learned ia thi« nay.* • Foinal. 

schooling i4» the «^ceptioB» hot the rtOisv ^ \. 

-Am tifflBs /(Ranged, however^ so did the diiaate and need for more'. 

foxaaliaai edacatloniL 'tecteLquas iit the United State««. While the for-^ 

teatton axA estahXi^fazQent of *coosmoti sdioela*— piablie elementary achocis- 

ccmatilj ^^^^ ^ the pqptalace at large-^cttaalljr had Segun lief ore 

the esd of thiS^^ltetenth. oe atmy and had spread gradually^ throughout 

the flxft l^alf of the nineteenth^ conf id«xce Jja jndi an external infln^ 

ence on childr en' nay Regarded utth some distrust- ^r^83?W^ne^r^ 

for rscme degree of coobboh pnblic education grew out of the evolving 

Attertcaa society itself* Although 'not looked tspoa aa- formal achoolingiT^ 

mechanic'* institttter^ lecture- prograae,. worieera* and f^ public li— 

hrariee^-and such lE&titution» as the lyceua alL greif ^ of and cott- 

trtbotecfc tc the iopetu* o^ this: numtoent toward* laore^wjnalized edu^ 

14 



cation, Betweea 1830 aad i860 the force^mi legitlaiacr of this more- 
» ment increaawit »> ►•almost as if in. inexorable release to their 
c t M "8i Ti8 way of life^ Aaerican* during ^heae years, foargwl one of the ' 
moat rerolutionary educational\ieTelopments. of ^ modern tinws— tixeir 
public school systeau'*^ • ■ > 

By the I81i0»e and »$0»s the traditional attitiide in Anvica that 
fomal educatibtt vaa-^a luxury purchased by the awre affluent for their 
children was in decliae*. The fozmOation of the concept, for public- sup-' 
port of ctannnaity founal education furthered the transitiaa f!r«ot the 
strongjj. older traditiott ta a aewer^ more- democratic tradition,. '♦By 1865" 
•••enoti^ of ^a. general datvelqaant had taken place, tc say tk^t the 

yifi^o^ls of public sv^jpori^for cennwa- schools had deflnitelgr^^ake» 

3 

root and that the Amerioan people vere definitely committed ta it,» 

* » 

lD?iortant to the success of thi» principle me the localized framevoric 
for school control^ the district. The conc^^ of locally-controlled. . 
and sij^ported school districts was originated in I789 in Kassachusetts, 
and this approadi to schscl e^tabliskiaen^. amd operation appealed to the 
istericas sense cC indepe»ienee and i^reedom* ^condary te the local 
school district ia authority over the foioatio» ^ operjition of schools 
m the state or territorial gofenmsnt. 

Hot caiLfymm the in»titu.tio» or the^ public school generally ac- 
cept«t by the ^ti^ieeo'e^ but so- naa ita educational program. Thi» 
"progrs«'»» althou^ net fofaulated a» sn^ at thia tine, i*a* based 



'v[poit Mmb^ r%TX poigntrsX preo^tst 

The ttxwt or tke«e ma tkat education akould comtributa^ to the 
peraooaX ekarftc^r a&d. nmraX daralopoent or the' chlld» X sacosd mte 
' that edoeatloit ^ooXd oreate '3«]i»ntal dlseipllae is the thottc^t aad 
aotlTitles or tke ehil(l» Aaolll^ vas that ttairersal literaor vaa an 
«:q?eeted otxteoa^^ot e^ueatioa. It ma the role of edueatloK to eon> 
tribute to the cUpociatl^t citiaeaahip tad social parbid^jaUoa of tie 
Aild. Tife- subaequant^ precepts were to arise ia. the wake of these ori- 
gift a T Soisr, bot- thejr tootc on more ia^jortanee- ae the ziineteenth centorr 
passed i&to\tbe tveatleths Si4atios shmld provide sooe^ degree of ro- 
catLonaX or practical eco^tence is the child; edocatien should con* 
tribute to the ultlsate success is lUTe of the student*. 

Qrcmia^ out^ ot Ibeae prec^ta^ casae the educatioxal Mthcd or jdxa 
coamos sdioeQ>-three: oajor diaaragtearisticar of ufaiek vould infiueace 



saalX schoolTadSj^caHElon. far iato the t»eatietit*ceBtarrt 1) "The aln of 
raurse after course «fts the digestion of 'Iaundedge«.*aBd all too often 
aeanlBg aad .^c^tieal applicatiLos vas subordinated to^ if net displa- 
ced bjv 3<i(l^lft 'awaort?jation.» 2) "A. good deal of inatmctiott vas om 

5 

*» indtviduaX basts.* 3);:The inatruotienaX technique beca2a» predooi* 
naat. is vhiclt the taach«r would teacit a x:»tain bedjr of knowledge t» 
oa» or « handCftil. ef older stadent* wh« wuld^ is. turn,, teack it t© the 

Tittittxd tfala^ tsamwork the role or the taachar dareloped aad 
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•TolTed ftrott that pf ,»achoolk8«5>«r»— tiiat ts^ little more »>>?n a 
babjaitter la a situatiOB anajr froa hoBe--to •schoolaast«r» roapoa- 
5ihl» for the- Inc v l e a tl oa of kno«Udg»» Th* add-nineteenth. centurr 
coBBon school t«idx«?»s social and/ •professional'* rol« Ws ietwmin- 
•d bj^ a number' of droQ&stancsj^ ' 

To begia with^ »Tlieir salaries we- a bit abore those of skill- 
•d, labor. —far b^ote those of other •professionala* of tha day* 
S«wndly> there^ «as the tradition, handed dowit ftm colonial tLate, in 
which th* teacher «a» •boarded aromjd* aisong the seyeral feadliea ia a 
district^ thus,, Bad no pr^:^ lires of their own and vera sub- 
jected to erpry poaaib 
in liie houaehcOda where 
•genteel re^ectai?iii 
regarding saokingy 
adiool, learins 
coziserTatiTe 
factora 
the teaehors 
Ox£ th» 



.p— always l»i2;g atrangera and » extras' 
r ' . • 

3taytd»» Third leas the tradition of 

subjected teachers tp. ^•••special rules 

courting^ dturch goings teaohine :Sunday 

••(froo. vhidx tlMy) had. little recourse vfaen 

a 

.Igr leaders Bade inordizutte dassands.* 'No other 
ttribttted^to this banef^ aLtuationt the youth of 
rapid tumorer rate within aini^ districts. 




aide^ of thi^s situation,, the- teachers thaaselTes of- 
ten brou^t little in th* way of prof eaaional education and ba^ground 
to ttiair iobs, jfe '©aaon s<du)aL education throu^ grade ei^t (at th» 
taosty, often) without anr ^ecialized courses in educational theory or 
pedagogy m often, jbh* highest expectations by Ipoal school boardss 
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Beginniag, tea.chars were tianally in their nid or'i»^ teens with Very 
little «xpex^M^,ot life befond their own life and schooling.. 

In. ft sense^ the derel^aent of Aasrican adneation had readied % 

■i ' ' ' ^ ' 

significant plateau in the early i860 » a, and th» pace of its erolu^- 

tion ai^ expan^^«i« on\the increase. If this pace- had been draaa- 

tio^ that whtd^ was to. take- plac» in the latt^decade's of the centurr 

i»as all but rerolutionaTX. *Th» rears ^^twen 1865 and 1918 oaric the 

' transition trtm, an old to » Dwd«c?i iaerica...the lilTnote of (the post- 

Ai^oAttox).. .Tears -ras greater and faster ea^an^on in all areas of 

life** L ■mS^ contributor to this increased pace or (isrelopaent^in 

the United States, of course^, ms aechanLaation and industelaliaatton* 

While the effects of both of these l^ea «QT# fait thrcu|^out Ja&ricMxi 

societj]^ agricu2A«ral progress ia" this area contributed most apparentlr 

to change in rural Aaerica.. •Betwen i860 and 1890 the Talue of faia 

machiner3r...donhled (ffigrriyac ft' rest increase in. -We arailabilitj' of 

^nev Ind ^iifferent tjpee of farm, nachinery— and it» purchase and use) | 

Whexi this is canbined with the fact that in the thirtgr years after 

1870 zBore land ims added ta isnriea's fazasr than all ^e faxnins 

acreage dereloped. since the earliest- s«ttl«ents,.' the phenooenal in^ ' 

10 

eree^ in agricultural yield* begins to be explained.* Desiographi- ' 
oslljv this^ doubling^ of Aaericft's agricultural fawriirr msxit also a^'d^-. 
line or agrarian^ rt2zal cciXtur^^ 

^ 4 coroHarr factor lit thi^ rural groirth wae th^ peaking, of for^ 

o - ' 18 ' ' . ' 



eiga iianigratton into «x» tl.S* in thft dacade or the 1880«9» la ttxe 
dacade I86O-I870 laaiigraljiott brooght am ZJy iniIli.on nwiconars 'to 
\ . iaaricaj 1870-1^ 2;»3 aillionf 1880^1890, 1,2 amioaj 1890-1900* ' 
3,6 n>minn « IbesA innl g r antg eazne chiefly ftroa' northern auL ves» 
tern Bnrcpe, and,, since the Itore of laad ownership had been a pri- 
^ mxr aftafaction^ ther.aored in large nnaber* awar frca their urtan, 
landings to rural settings where hard totJc aade this' goal realizable^ 
^k.^ ppnM na' tiott of these factors brought about a gradnai diange 
» in the age caapoaitioii of the Aasrican i>eople,. Bie. cmx ot thie dian^ 

— oni^ with ii^portant eduoattonaT ii^aicationa— eeeaa to hare beea re- 
■■ ■ ' • . , . 

dttctlOT in the -prt^or tioa. of yoBng. people, an increase in the proper- 
' ■ 12 

. tiott or older people^ and an increase in the aerii'an age-» The pri- 

J ' » • ' - ' ' ■ ' ■ 

^. aarr educational "laidLicaUon* derired froa. this may be that, since 

^ the maabers- of the young proportionately low and ^e nuabers oT 

adulta proportionately higher,, the fl nanaal' and organiaattonal ataU- 

abili^ of an educational ' syaten m positire* '(QiTen a rererae set ■ 

of circuastanees, one TfoncUwa if fonakl edncation Ma an. inatCtotiwi 

wmld hare orolred. in^^Jate-nineteenth c^tory iaerica as it-did?) 

T a ^l idt in ^ pqpulati<m and darelopawnt of the iiawrfjCSttt fipon- 

' between i860 and ijoQ were tua psycholof^cal and phil<it<5hical 

forces nhidr^ as aaujfe ab the acono^rf.© Talaes^ contributed to the na- 

ttoa*"* edncati<nal syst^ progress and agtLaLsat* • BolSt of these poa» 

. , cepts gre»» oat of ^ philosophical doctrine of idealiaa iibich place* 
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mgbMLs vapoa spirttnaL f oimolations of' the uniTerse' aa opposed to 

naterial predestination,. This assertion m tjpicallr Jteerican and 

^ allied with the'courW of detelopaaent wfiich seemed to ,be natural for a: 

people whose destiny it was tociviliae a caitinent. Thus, optiadsa ^ 

was the eabodiment of •aanif etft desta.ily» as> ho^e was trazisf owed in- 

to positiTe action, and progress repre^^ted the day-to-day develop* 

jaeat of this force in everyday life. 

Thue idealiaa ia tarious ways prcooted outlodte that were to 
have iaportaat inflnancea yxpoa Aaerican education^ The stres*^ 
. ^ ijuaan personalitgr as aa end ia" itself, th^. ea?)ha3is T^oa 

re^ct. for, the- growth and taif olding of. the- child' s' persona- 
litr a» % pedagogical rwthod, and the visioa that- inddjTiduals 
. were inaxtricaKlJr related to: other individuals in a social and 
spiritual couBBanity were ia^ortant ingredients of a new nhilo- 
sophr of oiocatioa, ^ ' . • ^ 

* ■ ' 

teaaerinj opttad^ and the ^ue of progress as key principles 

behind-tfie-iaa&tetfoa of educatioi oa Americans agpipultural/ frontier' 

.were the assertionArof Dewer ia^the latter: decades of the century* 

Althou^ other philosophers and educators also advocated the' principles 

of pragmatiaa^ if was Dewey^, s| distinctive deliaaation^f the values of 

human knowledge b4sed upoa a^irical analysis that becaiae, the watch- 

word for a rww "progressivisa* ia «lucation#. » 

Dewey's social conc^tion of ndnd led hint to look v^ao. educatioa 
, . as basically* m-wq^^ process. His pragmatic theory of knowledge 
led hla t© look i^^oa thinfcing. as an- educational method of problaa 
solving. His whol* philosophic and educational outlootc was based 
• upoa a. conception of epcperience that led hia to affirm that edu^ 
ca*ioa ^ould b» grounded f lmlr upoa 'aoraX connnttlaaents to a 
deoHScratic way of lif t^J* ' / . ■ - 
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be aeen^tfaat opjls^ons^-re^Lrdlng the character fnd 



oatara of edueatlok were xo^ie^oliig analTsls azKl change # kA the cea-» 
twrx cane closer to tt* close this a,naly 3ia of the technique and pw:^ ' 
poae of edocatton increased: '•Xn^the^ainda ot many the siuple ctarri-^ 

cula prt^csed the early school ref onoers could no longer meet the 

^ ' IS 

dmmnd s at an indostrial societjr^f Additi-onal dCTands Here placed 

— ' — ♦ 
i^on tlfe nation <s educ ational s/straa with the passage of coopnlsorr 

attendant ^la^rs^ vhidx hj- 1^ affected 32 states*. One iiz^rtant re» 

i ^ponse to- these f03^ces of change in education wae the derelopxoent of 

prograos for marmflT, trytnlng^ industrial azsd coosserdLal education^, 

agricultural instruction in the public sdioola (with, concentratiofip qT 

course^ at the ipoper ende of the grade' scale and on the secoodarT: le*-^ 

While it i«ae the latter decadee of the'^ nineteenth centurr that 
gen«ikted these nsw forces* for <±ange in the public schools, both, ur* 

0 

t * > 

ban and rural, ^it >»as the early fears of the tirentieth caatoiy which-* 

• l^rou^xt tixest to fruition* effect, schools grew from an uncertain 

^ 16 . ^ ' " 

inf an c y in 1865 inta a*rouu g: maturi^ by 19l8#» In 1865 sociething 

le^ than half of the school age children Here actually in attendance 

>t sose fom of school;, by 191^ Uiis- number^ increased to well over 70 ' 

* ' - * • • - ' 

per cent* Public ht^ schodl^n oC there had been only about tna 

tamdred iit 1865^ hadC ioc^pas^ substantrf.rtTly b# 1918^ The educational . 

cursiculust ItselT had; (^langed con^derablyt ^Active tradbning; for s^ir«- 
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rapression and citizenship entered the halls of an elQaentaiy school 

•Rhidi had formerly devot3d itself largely to transmitting knowledge 

and morai' precept.. Preparaftion for trade and vocation increasingly 

17 

became a part ot high school.'^ Coapnlsarr attendance laws and the * 

introduction of the kindergarten on a wide'sc^e- substantiaHy increa- 

t * 

sed the school^ 5 actual pqpulattons.. By 1918, ^...the public elemen-* 
tarx school nas beginning ^tb affdct the great oajoritr of American 
childr en^.^ ^ Oxt the secondary levels •^♦•♦by the end of Wbrld War ^ - 

the nuabep' br puhlic high acho'ela had spiraled to 25,000 with an at-s 

IS- 

tendance of over 1,600,000 youiigsters** ' -■ , 

VILth all, these dianges la? the oxonber, dispersal, and character- 
of the public sdxodls in' the United States, howefrer, the district unit 
Of organisation t«is still subatantialljr the sau^: ^School districts**.* 
continued to play a majcar-role in cariTing on the actual business of 
education^ and in. the aajGri-^ of coamanities, the people continued 

: ' .20 

to make ina^iUte decisions withia a frameworic of state polic7-**^ 
BTen this situation i?^ beginning to change* School districts were 
beginnings to ^centralize and consolidatiozid were becoming the most prac-^ 
:tical means,, particularly in the r'uraX areas^, Tihe^y schools could be 
improred towards more efficiency and effectiveness*. ''Where consolida-i 
tion did take place^ resulte were quidd^ evident in the f om of^ lar* 
ger sdxool^ ^tt better *instrustionaL 5eriricS3)r-J:^OTe^e autonaaous 
district persisted^' the ^trying' conditions associated witiTtoeime^ *^ 
I rooBt scfaqotl continued to plague educatioml efforts*.^ 

ERIC . • u.\ \22 . ^ 



The po8t-WorlcL«War 1/ years (were- to bring an even more dramatic ' 
seriea of changes in the imoriLcaR educational systea. The growth of 
the United States .as a world military power^ economic force, and so- 
da^ pfonzig-^o^pdr was to place increasing demands upon its'educa-r 
tional systeja which has brought it into the context of 'one of the lea- 
ding gystaas of the world ia siae, scope, and contrast,. 

3y the midpoint of the ti^^tieth century Jtaarica was, ^ 

••■♦fSacing: the greatest challenges, in her history,,., The probleat 
was dear^-whether democratic civiliaatiott as- the West had known 
it could preserve ^ta traditional freedoa and aoral ccDBoilaenta 
while adjusting to the demands, of industrial (and technological) 
2fiS%^ C^t in the system, of the,, .historian, Arnold Toynb^e, the 
question w&» one of whether or not Vestem cirLli2ation,,.(witli 
iBerica- aa its epitome) could meet the challenge of the age, • 
^hile no. one could predict the answer fwi tlx certainty,, one thing 
did seem clears ^t education as a social force would play a 
major part in the Xltiaate d^sion»22 , " k 
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COLOEaDOt 
THE PHE-SIiTE2iOQIl 'YEARS 

The earliest aq)Xoration of the- trans-Miaaissi^pi weat bad made 
itNjnanifestlor clear that this was a country dif f erent ia kind fxca- . 
that witti «hich most Americana had heccme acciistoiaed earlier in - the' 
nineteenth century.-^ Distances were^Tast.- Thf effects of the -slenents 
vere intense and -often dramatic. ^This vas a land of significant hosti 
IXff to the forces of aLriliaation,. and,^ at the sazii time, a T?wr> ©f, 
considerable oppojrtunity. "The life there; would stretch the -will and 
strength of aaa to . ita- utmost ^ call for a concentration of energr 
and application per^pa prevtoualr unkaaoHn oa-the continent by nhi^ 

men*. \ 

^ ■ \ " >■ 

Whild the Spaniards had visited Colorado in. the sixteenth century 

and later, it uas the ci^ning of Americans ftroa the east^ the iSliO's.- 

•and afterwards that begai to tr»c^ the land* s' destinjf^^^e diacorery 

ofr gold in the Colorado f^thills in 1858 finally set la motion ecbno^it 

mlc: forces ■which made thij^ wilderness something, more than a s^qppHa^- 

off place on the journey westward. While the. predominant attraction 

was mineral, agricultural pursuits sooa daTel<^ed as la$)ortaab in the 

attractioli of /ciTiliaed population to the area as well as the settle- . 

ment of^ thf 'area for long-tem habil^tiott* • . " , ' 

185? ands i860,, the earliest year* 6r Colojrtado'a colonisation*^ 

brought men wha were interested in instant wealth— and little ia the 



var of aapirationa beyond this goals «»Seekerff after^gold, as z rtOe^ - 
• ve9 not diatinguiahed for their interest in^ the cau^N5f.j,^p»tion» 
VOxile it is true- that a. few.ijBBigrants came west in search of peraa- .' 
neat hanea, in. the earljr days the, great najpi-tty of men ;were neh without 
their faadliesy iriio had no other thot^t ,thatt to 'make their* fortunes and 
return to the east**'^ Althou^, as noted^ there were those who came 
With other purposes in nind^^ was the rapacious, character of the na- 
jorltr^o. set tke t^ae of the tlaess "This class' seriously retarded 
mj laemamxxt looking toward the laying, of fourdations upoa which jto edu-- 
cational- systea could ultimately- he built,. The setting, up of a- ciTili- 

?ed ccBBwoity^ or penaanent Soloniaatiott sdieae" had* no place in ttieir' 

2^ . - ' " * - '■ 

j^cograau* ■ 

■ The vast. najori|3r of those who cam» with the intention of wrest- • 
the gold froo^ thf landscape and stealing bade into .the civiliza- 
oa of the east to spend it were soon disappoiated. Woric was imrol- 

TOdj an. inrostjaent of^ tiae and effort was required before any wealth 

, ^ , . / ' ' •• ■ 

was.to be girea up by the mountains.. The recognition of this fact 
brought about a^ transf ozsnatiOTi. ia the thou^t of those who remained 
ta mi^ theijr fortusast their period dt residencr be Xong'^tem 
wa^ imtxLik requiz^ social: and* econcnla ii^atltutlon^ to stapport It^ 
thdt^ axt^surtitoxfc bt tte i^aral w^tit Jteont tt» hills tOToived alao ' 




person^ iarestaent ifhicte was dob-«one^^rw^ut^«ei&otioxiaI; XiTe ^ould 
bet llYad in liio&m hiUs ^nd this^ mul^neceasarilT* indiide those coo^ 



> 



« 

r 

nioa occtirreiu^s of l^e^ marriagft azid cfaildrexu '^Wtiakt i't beca2i» 

appareat that mInlTis was to be a paioaaent indnstrr, the. c<aplex- — - 

* , ' •» 

ion of tha-'population (^mged and' the need for ptiblic schools was. * 
recognia«d»'»*^ 

I 

la recognitton of this, ,sdi"ooIs were nattirally bron^t into ei-. 
iatenc^s . The first schoolhouae was btdlt in- the Boulder area in 1860> 
tte second in the area was established and trailt in Golden jxiat a short 
T^ille latere 

Effdrts towards the designation at territorial statos for the 
CdOTado ar(»'be^ as earlr as 1859,, but were not finaUj* effectire 
' ^ nntil Pebroarr* l86l, when »*»»^ Wt2X passed both houses of: Conf- 
greas ^ becaae a law when President Buchanan attached his signature 

•♦•The Territory of Colorade was horn and qhristened,.,** 

« ■ - ' 

"isjonj the acts passe^br the First LegislattTe JUsembly of Colo- 

6 

• rado, held at Denver, in J.861, was a Yery conprtoensive schooll law,,.,* 

f . • • 
This school law outlined the basi^c charabteristics of a Colorado Stat^ 

educational system, naay elementsi of which still exist in the late ■ 

twentieth centuryv A- Territoi*ial Superintendent of -CooBaon Schools of- 

fic* i«af-oreat«l and began op'eration* la Deceiiber, l86l* For an an* 

nual salarr of $500 the St?>erintenc^t was en^owered with the autho-; 

rt-^ ta oversee. the territorial, educationai systaa and supervise its 

gjrawth in response ta th» increases izr population^ in the arei^*. In ad^ 

dlttOtt,. be was- responsiWle for- recommetKilng: to the sereraX existing 
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districts. i unlfoOT series of textbooks f<^ public, school use* 

This imt f al stage- in the state's educationai organizatioa 

ws «idoub^»dlr Terr frustratiiig* The district sjratst had beeii 

• adoptted by the Territorr front states to -the east, iwt the original 

concept o£ the school wdistrict* took on .different proportions on 

the frontier: »Scoe of the first /School districts organized were 

as large as states (back east), while the school popuUtion mm. 

7 ' ^ 
bered less than a score-** • - * 

r- " , ■ 

liath. Boulder and Golden already .(derating schools^ the growing 

oetropolis: of Denvrer had already begun action in. tiie fall of l86lr 

«ihe aeeting was heU in. front of a. rude st<M» building,.».A dry 

goods box was used for a platfotau The district was organized and a 

8 

board of directors elected** Shortly af tenmrds- l^e first school = 

in the conaaunity that was -soon to platan iaportant.pdrt in the State's 

history was wt up* This did not take place in a school building, how^ 

erer, but «»**.in: the second story of a building oa what is now Lariaer* 

^tswen Tenth and ELarenth Streets*. **» By fall of 1862 Central City 

10 

had organized its district and was making, plans for its own school, 

The 1861 legislation also created ,the offices of -County SM^i 
tendenfe of Schools whose duties were the superriaton of the schools 
and school djistricts within the political jurisdiction, of the local 
county* ""Thia office was te act ia cooper»t±ott with, that of the Teigi- 
torial Siqjeyintendent by collecting reports and information and acting 
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as ittteiaediarr ia the handing ddro of rules and regulations from 
the Territorial office; to the local lerel. 

. 'ittthin. the <^trict gjstmy local boards of education were to be 
elected- ifirom. coaaaunitr aeobers, and these boards most ccomonly consis- 
ted of three members with* officers elected frca that liumber* Besidf J 
the respon8ibilit3r f or'^g^adSsing and providing for edxxcation at the 
local level, tie boards of educatioxx were also en^owered "with the aur- 
thori.ty to fund this educational enterprise through propert7 tax le- 
vies within, the area, of their jurisdictions* 

Bacogniaing tiiat th* iuproved prqpertjr ia most areas of the state 
was wlniTnal and that additional sources for 3<diool financing would not 
onlyr be- da^pable,^ but probably necessary, the Second" Territorial Le- 
gislfljture, ia 1862, provided for the following supplement to school 
ftandat '•That hereafter whea any new aineraL lode, of either gold 
bearing quarts, silver,, or other valuable metal, shall' be discovered 

in this Territory, one'daia^ of one hundred feet in length oh such 

, ■ • . XI- 

lod«<.ahall be set ^art and held-in. perpetuity for the use And benefit 

it antidpatad that thia^ ixmorativa preach ta* school fi- 
ti * - • 

naac» would, in light iJf the- untold mineral riches contained by the 

Tetrttory^ facilitate the educatiLonaL enterprise ia the area while, at 

the saoft tia»» reduce the tax burden, on. individual- property owners* 



W.J. Curtic«,<the first Territorial Scperiatendant of Ccunioa 
^ools^ responded ta hi* aaw poaitioti witlL ia» folXowiBg diarge ta 
the pnblic to carrr out the^ most ii^ortaat phase of the first' school 
jLavss 

It now remain* for the people and their duly- (^osen officers,, 
to innitata (sicO the commendable zeal of the Legislative As- 
■■ vttnhl y ia behalf of education, br' carrying, into effect the 
%cho<a laSr and inausorating a public school sTstem in ererr 
' *• comtr of the- Teixitorr* la discharging this dutjr^ we «Han 
not only reaore a, great barri^i-want- of sdioels— to the rapid 
settleaant of tiie countryv but vill be derelopiag an educa- 
^^^\ syato. aa»^_^^ for the futore,. of greater- value than, 
the gold *of our .momainff,. and a better safegtaard to societr 
thaa Ihe elective- franchise or standii^ amies^ 

The idealisa and opttoisnt voiSed in this charge,, however, 'was not 

tmifonilT' mt a?aong the nawly-arcived Territorial residents* T^.*^ 

posjipilitr wae anticipated by Sap^rintelident Curtice^ who pointed out 

to the (^unfcr ST^'erintendents,, • 

. ' ' In -entering iqioa the discharge of yoor duttea you may find, owing 
to tile absorbing character -of the pursuits of many of our people 
•••that coo^arativelr slight regard will be paid to the interests 
of educatioc#«»the saae might be observed of anjr othor interest 
unconvertable Intmftdl a te ly into moneyw -=Iou may not meet with tliat 
readjr cdop^raftion of the masa of the cotamnitr in your work that 
would-be d5e8irable».»»3o 

■nxis. desired iatareet and cooperation, was indeed sloir in evolving 

— evitc ftott the "Conntgr Stgerintendents thonseLves^ Mr* Curtice re— 

^gpad his office ia l86j and left na records— probably becaiisa^ there 

A. _ * 

ww» no> records t<* laatTe* Hi» successor *»^.lftf -t n* records of 

his doings,, and the 'prestm^tton. is that little or nothing was- done.** 

31 
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probabXr ftoa the- fact»,.of aa' Insufficiencr of - working material** 
^ -At the Territorial I,egialatupe's fourth session in 1865 the of- 
fice ot Superintendent of QcmaatL Schools .waa repla<»d by ' Superintendent ■ 
of Public InatrucUon (salary 1500 per year). At the same time the 
Territorial Treasurer «a3 atjpointed at officio to the St^erintendent's ' 

position* ■Ther».arft no reports of his; official work. The same mar 

X5 

, be said of his succ^sor^s in ,1866 and 1867 

Bie fifth legiaUtire session brought legislation '♦..♦aakins it a- 

Bisdadeanor to ^mp ndnwail claims that, had been set apart for schSQls, 

or for fan t ng ta relinquish such claias as had previously been pre-en^ 

ted»...» other legislatiTe action this session provided ».,,for giving 

to tie colored people a pro rata share- of the school fond for the main- 
It., 

tenani^ of separate schools*'* 

me drst real report made to the Territorial Legislature from a. 
Superintendent of Public Instruction caiae from. Mr, Coluabua Nuclsolls, 
in late 1867. The ^ort was not a. positive one. It began, •»The re^ 
ports required by la^ from the several counties... have, tm to date, 
been received only from two— Pueblo and Clear Creek Counties— which, 
^ consequen^tly,. ^ye^me^ material upon which I can give the- suteijT of 
our Territori^ schoole..;..** E^went on ta caution the Legislature- 
that, thore wer« probI«i» with, the operations of the school mining 
ffT a ffmy ami that? laam should' be enacted t* protect this in^ortant school, 
ftmding source.^ * He alia' casbioned against the sale& of school property 

32 . 
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. without the kncfwledge- or approval of the Territorial officials* 
. He then vent on to outline a najor hindrance he had met in cirrr^' 
ing out his duties: ■»! would also slate that several countiea ha-re 
uarer, even when requested, informed- the- Superin^ndent of Public 
< Instruction, ••aial it i» not jret known to him whether therfr are any^ 
(sdiools), in those comties.,,or whether there is any responsible 
couat7 organiaatiott»» He further rectanmendai that .the Legislature 
pasa laws to punish those local and countr officers if they failed 
to file such reports aa vere- necessary to the otapletion of^ hl^ du«^ 

tW" Tears- later, in his annual report to tiie Xegislature in 
^ 9 * 

. l869,_Mr^ IJuckoUs indicated Uttle progress: »...the Secretaries 
of the District Boards fail to includ* in their re port s all the items 
which the law requires/ aial in •jaany cases have entirely neglected to 
make any report,, and I am unahl ft " to give ai^ reliable statistics- re- 
t l^tive to the maaber of sdioolj-, tesi^ieraf *or pi?>ils.*» Tn cl\ )d yi al- 
I SO in this report the Superintendent outlined smB changes he saw ae 
necessary in teacher certification, by local County Si;?)erintendents„ 
the duties of these officers theaselres^ some" changes in school apfor- 
tionoen-t and^ taxation^ and he,, aptin requested seme- punishment for 
school boards and- officers failing ta fila their reports appropriately. 
Att tht» tiias' the office of tite Terrttortal Si^erintendent of Pub- 
(j) lie Ihstructiott. was still aa «r offidg position held by tlieT^rrito- - 
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. rtal Treasurer,, ani RudcoUa was in the unique situatiim'^ see 
the i«e9knes» of this aet-i^j -^^buld recoamend...the pr^rietf ' 
or making the office of School Superintendent a separate- Vmd dis- 
tinct office, as our population and large increase in children in 
the Territory se«a to demand. ».a separate office^ and a coii?>etent 
SiqjerintendOTt of PubUc Instruction be appointed or elected, and 
paid a sufficient salg- to-gire our Territorial school sfstea his 
undiTided attention.* ' 

i#ypical cas^ of .sdiootl dislsrict estabUahaent of this timely 
b» seen in. that of Larimer Countr* la response to ^ request fron-se- 
TeraL cotrntgr residente^ tte Larimer Coxmtjr Superinteadenfe of Sdioojas 

• ftr authorized, t© post notice in jour district. 

Uo» One} for the purpose of an. organizatioii, the Western 3oun- 
oarr line having been, extended to the Snowy Hange. lou. will 22 
proceed to organize according to law and make your report to me. 

Fros the''*We«tem Boundary* of the Snowy Range,, this^ jfirst area school 

district, extended all the vay acfosa the county to its eastern boundary 

but ita north aai south bound*c±es wete undefined,, extending as far as 

thcL^county lines (preaumably)v ^^e^ school censue taken shortly after- 

wyrds enumerated Id children betweea the ages of fir^and 21* 

At the organiaation&L meeting for the school, district ita^lf , 12 

S9opl» attended. School board officer* were elected and the meeting 

w«« adjourned. dat^was January 16-^ 186?. 

It the second school, district meeting,, held twa weeks later, a ao- 

/ 



Uda to btiild 4 ^oolhouse wia def««>i' tight to on»» A. whool n - 
tax Itrrr of $125 w accepted, and' 4e boird treasurer's- salary of ' 
*5.0O per biisineas day wa» sat* 

• At later neattnga that sffioa yaar the board of directors ma re- 
elected and a canatttae >fas.set up to inreatigate the buildin^of a 
' school. Final decision to build a log schoolhouse car»-ia 'Septeaber 
of 1870 but^ due to the organiaatiotf of another district in the cotm- 
tr aai con5>etitioa for the limited- countjr eduiktion funds^ it was not 
con^Oeted'and paid for until early Januarr of 1871» School actuallr • 
began: in Jun» or that jear* and the first-teacher^ irak Sprague, \a.s' 
paid $200 for Idle first teiit from^ jin» 5 t» septend^^ 
"ShMSy the schools were started in Larimer County* 
In the oeantiae, within the Territorial government Uttle was 
chang^^* -The chaotic condition: of gdiod affairs- contin»5i until - 
I87a*» Howerer, the failure to^roride reporti to Ihe "Territorial Su^ 
pwintendent waa not the aost ^ous of th^se jjroblaas:' »It was na 

micoBmon thing for the school funde to be aiaapprcprialed by ^ oth coun. 

26 ^ , 

t y and district offi cers..^ 

UotBtthstanding these probleaut for school estsiblishaent and deye» 
Iqoaentottthefcoatier^publictsdiooLachrancementTOgfe . 
a* ZArlTOCoutttj-** experience had damonatratwl* "One hundred sijcty ' 
schooL district* were organized by 1871» and" one hundred twenty schools: 

' • ■ L ' ■ 
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t»pe in operattoiu According to the censua of that yw^ there 

were 7,7U2 childrea of school age in the Territorr- of which li.3^- 

■ 27 . « 

were enrolled in the publia 3chools»"t 

1870 had also been an io^ortanf year in thft the offic* of Su- 
perintendent of Public Inatrtictiott became autonomotjs of other Terri- 
torial offices— apd the salarr for the office was increased to U,000 
per year,. • ' ^ " 

The year I87O aar be seen as saaafthing of a line of d«narcatioa 
. ill Cblorada betjceea the early slaruggles for thei. instittttlonaliaation 

of a. state ptjblic school system ar^ the latter period in vhich thi» aa^ 
-|>ir«tiott Bored aore rapidly- and decisively towarda. falfiUinentJ^ «w:t6 

thia year there seeaed to ha^e begun a new era— a, tranaLtionj ae it 

«ere^ from ipfai^cr to youthj taapprary measures anpL.taiporarr ^truc- 

. , 1 28 - 

tores gave war to permanency** ' ' 

The ^riar I870 was. alsoi^oraething of a turning point^-for the Co-' 

lorade Territory it«ilf> noir;taking on more the'complerLon of a set^ 

Ujd area- rather tbaa a raw. ftmtiert •^♦.it had been: coni)Ietely da- • 

oonstrated that Colorado was ta 'become rapre' than a mere mining cmp^^ ^ 

or m sfflrf.es of thm*- The finable 'restate of irrigaUon had demon- ^ 

atrated beyond & doubt tiiat fkrminit was> ultimately, to pla^ an import 

tanfe part the settleaeut'or the regioiu* la wa« the case often in.' 

th» westr*, ciT£Efa«t£ott followed, watecr "Irrigating^ canals or grwtt ex- 
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drcraastancts tendad' towards the upbuilding of a.'grtat conmonwealtt:.* 

•The effects of this derelqjBient were bound to find reflection in 

the'edttcational sTstent. "Costlr public schooL house* sprang vm as if 
31. 

hr magic.'^ Br the end of the Territorial period,, in inid-l876, Colora- 
do had operating schooL districts and schools in more than 17 counties* 

Evea after the year 1870, howerer, circumstances for the establish- 
ment, of schools h^^^ own frontier way- of evolving: For exassple, 
one of the first saRsls'in. Houtt Countr developed. out of^a hunting aal 
filling trip into the area. Thomas H. Iies» la Middle Park near Hot 
Sulphur Springs, •♦♦•he was iqoproached by thre^ laen on horseba<3r» laiese: 
astt were County Commissioners.,, •Having a school system: of sorts ia Mid- 
dle Parit and no one- ta run. It, the Commissioners t^l i lies they had 

• 32 

heard "he was a college graduate and would n>«* to give hiia the job^* 

As the result of this, '*Ile» thus became, the first 'County Siqjerinten- 

dent of Schoola' for,,»(the) are*,* 

Axt important date in. ms Territorial period of Colorado's school 

history was also iST^the year the Sta^ Teadier's Association was- or-. 

gani3ed» Thi» organUatlott was- dedicated to tha promotion, of schools 

and education in. Colorada and the betterawtt of the position, df teachers 

therein.. Sob»- ide«. of the- hardships encountered by the members of thi* 

Aaaoctattoii tit pursuit of better education, jaaty W diaceme<t fronfc a 

^ . * . • ^ 

brfef account of it» second annuai naeting h gl < £ at Soulder ia January, 

iSTTs ' ' ' 
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Most partstdpating teachers todc the traia'ltna to Boulder*^ and - 

i^iile in tiansit there the train was cati^t in a blizzard, "The dis- 

cosaf ort or ap mrtrilng: one- day -and night on the railroad, the train being 

stopped by snow, and nothing to eat ontil a locanotiYe brought^ toward* 

ajoroing, boxes Qt crackerst.* •contributed to an experienqe not reaember- 

ed '-dth pleaaure***^ The:, train trip,, however, wis not the end their 

troubles— ^Arriving at Boulder^ and landing on the houseless- plain a 

loile awaj tzm. toim^ ultir no person to receire or point ou,t the way,. 

satdxels in band,, tixey walked that ,col4^ wearr n^Lle bef^ sunrise on a. 

ijinter morning^ and arrived at the hotel to find little rooo^a- Tbis^ 

situation was aada even sore difXicnlt br the local citizenrr? »T&e 

pe^le of the town did not choose to entertain, such guests, eren vhen 

nn a ndal remneratiax was ofXered^^ 'Che Association' s fteport of 

^3 aeeting noled {jx conclusion to the tale of these hard^iip^, <*The 

37 

rooiation«has not aet in, Boialdnr since this tiioe. ^ 
^ Dedicated, as pioneers had to be, these teachers proceeded to 
on their isnportant iweting^ and on the eve> o£ Colorado state-^^ 
hoo^,. oade l^e following observations r 

VSchool finance -oar a^ oajor topia on. their agends^ and fiscal 
\ < ' ■ ' 

conserratismi was the order ot the iaif^ Th&f c^ounseled i^ainst school 

\ * ^ 

bon± liaoess **Le^ us keep onr school, finances healthy^ and soccess" in: 

<^MB9p sure as stm^^ 
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•rlae, wwlc teachers, poor achoolsj^toathy among the people., and 
.death.* , la the mtter of school mance and bonfil issues th< 
so came mider conaideratiott the subject of public school 
»Beautifal buildings will aerer make e^fectire schools. 
Will not all be followed, but you and I fellow teachers, have it in 
onr power to save for our Toung State hundreds of thousands of dollars 
withitt the next ^ years, by taking a position- against elaborate and - 
e:qienriTe school buildings made for oma^nt and shov rather than fop 
use.* t - . 



Hegarding, the- rougji societr in. whi J; 



circnBstancea- under whidt the Territorial] schools had to operate, the 



they had to work aiMt tha 



teadierti were, howerer, without many illiiionas ^ •.••we are to take 
the wwOd as- we har* fotmd it; we (»imot jremake it.« This being, the 
' case,, they nererUwiless were 'stringent iJ the standards they were to 
^ly to- theaaelTest "The sentiment of aldistrict made and pronoun- 
ced in a. few weeks or months, e^qjre'lsiTfr olf the excellence of the, pub- 
lic school, is built upon unstable notional ...ScJ with schools, no one 
can say. they are excellent until their proAict has been s^nt out to 
foTO % constituent part of the coaammity** j"* . 

These teachers,, howerer, were not setting themselves out as ini- 
tfcatora oT.public policy for- the schools— they saw theaselTO* as the^ 
tool* of tizaf fiowntnn f ^t ieg they aerredfc »5te miiat not forget that the 
school* ace the> people's^ not ours,, and that the ultimate directive 
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force lies ia the peqple^ so thStt do we wish for refoim or cha«^e^ 

* » * * . 

the expressed opinion of the people shoT;ad precede action in school 

affairs*" " \ ' " 

• • , ^ ■ \ '.V . " ■ 

•The recognition of these Wcessary yealiti^ to their existence 
and activity did little to daa^jen the eathtisiasa and-optiadsni of this 
hardjr association' of teacherar "Thirty years from to-day th^ pupils 
of Colorado ptiblic schools idJl'he the product of a people made to of 
the -very beat- elflwent s of the worlds bred and trained, in the purest 
air> and under the brightest .sky of. 'earthy surrounded by the conforta 
or « plenteous. ciTiliaation^ without its. attendant.evils*®" . ' 

'And soj^ with these hefoic and optiihistic words, the a^te Tea- '* 
cher',^ A3Sociation~representatiTe of Colorado' schools and educators ' 
in general— launched, into the adTentui;e of statehoodi^ 
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CQLQBASOc 
MSCZ ST&TEHOQH 
1876-1900 



' Br 1876 Colorido^a palliation had grown to about one hundred 

thousand,' and the state's settlement aored 'into a new phase. Ko Ion- 

ger va5 qolorado.the raw frontiers It waa noir a societr tit derelopmentt 

' T&rdjog, espedallr iri Gilptxi and dear Creek Counties and ia the 
San Jiaan countxr^ vaar oti a- paying baais* Prc^erotis fanaing coo^ 
smnitjLer had been< eataotiah^ on. the irrigable laiKla eae^ ot the 
foothills* the. San Luis 7aller 'there were a few thousaz^l 
HNlean^ faraer s rtfnchert^ but already Anglo^Aioarican settlers 
vere coming in. to fotovi towns and to engage izt faraii2g«*«.eAlto-- 
gather tha^neir state could bo«3t about eiriit hundred miles of 
railiiar llies^^ ^ - 

... ' ii 

thte .latter I87O brou^t, an inportant .attraction tc motivate, ia^ 
ffligratio^the silTet-'aines oT leadTille, By I88O thia two-mile hi^ - 
city wf*:-aif aecpud-lapgest. in the state witb a population of appiioxi- 
ifeately !]^^|)QOv ' let xsther parta of vthe sUte experienced dynamic grofwth, 
due to hto||Bdtog actLvttyi Silrer Cliff, Aspen, and Gunnison were the- 
moat lJi|>ortaiit ot these* a 

ThiSr increase'* in pining-econooic actlTitjr spiorred further railva^ 
construction «hich, in tum> stimulated* other development and settle-^ 
ment*^ 

/--v^ »T6e ftiture^ (St Colorada locked bright in 1880 1 thV silver mines 
were pouring out their flood of prectoiur matal^ real estate Taluas 

^ WM» rising! ^ort the, Eastern: Slope there \ti9 ^ narrp^ belt or irrigated 
laacfc aeaar th» nountainff^ \ibij» ca*tle nmnfaered. bj- the ten* of thou^ , * 
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sands fattened oa the grasaea of the- plains*.— » The attraction, pf ' 

adniag. actiTtties on the Western Slope and the introduction of the 

railway there had also 'exerted other pressnxeat "•••the pioneers. 

were in?)atientlr waiting for the opening- to aettleoent of the old 
3 

Ute HeaerTatiott»'» 

The potential foa? settlement and development,' however, had just 

begun to be tapped, aid a vast state beckoneds »But rapid as had been 

the growth in popniatioh^,,the Centennial State was stilX sparsely set- 

tled^wfor- eadt of^ its one htmdred thousand inhabitants there was a 

It • ^ • 
.square nile- of land.* 

. . ■ -s. 

Oa the national levels circumstances were takljag place -Mhidt 

would -eoott provide Co^OTado with large msnbers of immigrants to increase 

the state»^s poptilatioaVonaiderablr* In the decades after lB$0 foreign 

immigratioa had slowly been on the increase* la the decade I86I-I870 

^ • 

it had beea j,ust over^.J million^ I87I-I88O brought i\iat over 2.8 oil- 

5 'J 

lion*' It wa's during the decade of the iSSO's that the United States 
was ta a:qperience the largest influic of" foreign peoples ia its history 
up to that "time* The. total was in, excess of 5.2 millio^ ' The effect 
upon: Oolorad<^ of thi* trenendous- inflow of peoples was to come in the ^ 
latter years of the decade^ thes^ peoples had filtered throng 
their points of origtit txt the eaat and: soutt and pursued their asp^ra-^ 
t±ona for la^ of their owt '^ottfe weet^*' 

J&Mwhil^ circtanfftanceer tzr Color^cr were^ ^Lso^ evolving; asi ff in 



preparatlott to recetVe this new popuUttont '•Bj- an. agreement mad* ' 
In 1880 the Utas abandoned, ss^ for a fifteen mile strip in the- ex- 
treae- aouthwestem comer of the State^ the reservation secured to 
'thenr br the treaties of 1868 and I873i The nSr treaty- cleared the var 
for thejft^Ueaent of the valleTs of the Gunnison, the GrarsL, and the 
Whit* RiTera** . , 

Sittilarljv. ea the- eastera plains diange was taking placet "By 
lie sixties the day- of the cattleman wis pasaLngj the day of the »ne3- 
ter* yma, cooing* Aft^ie frontier yms pu^ed further and farther vest^ 
lard, aai af the arailahle land suit^Jle? for agriculture takea up, 
laaUhungry- facaer* ventured out on the less desirable lands of west- 

- » 

The »overflow«» of the pojiulation jdiif t westward was inevitable, 
Br the- earlr ywa of liie »80«-» eastern Colorado plains provided 
the necessarr void to receive this population, "Br 1886 the overflow 
Zrm. these states^ t«s making its infl uenc e felt ia eastera Colorado 
The crosaing^ of these plain^ both, on the north aM the south, by rail- 
roads- provided the catylist Yor the settlenent which was soon to deve- 
lop* Mature ttfpir sensed ta contribute, to this/ A. period of high ' 
rainfilX iit the nid-lSSa^ s seemed to iustifj- the theory' that rainfall, 
tended te increase aa land vsls settled and put/ under cultivatiott* 

Tbu^ "Dfi, the late ei^ttiee' the outstaiKiing developiaent ia the 
settlcBient of CSalOTadc was ttie Bovement of farmers into the semi-arid. 



non^irttgahle -regioa ia the eastern part or the State^.*^ Geraana^ 
Swedes^ aijd Dutch^. slang idth- Rtifffflans and a -nmber of other peoples 
froEi northern Ei^cqpe can^a^ ta Colorada led by the promise o£ l ^n d which 
«aa arable through hard woric. These iaanigraats not only contributed 
aLgnificantlx to the, growth in. thd^ppulation of the atata^ but ther' 
brought strong backa and the will to succeed, both priaarr requisitea 
itt the transforsation of' Colorado 'a eastdm plains from, unbrc^en. prai- 
rie- to ^rodUCtiTe -fawaTflT^^ 



0/ 



- Tt» decad» of the- l880,»s had been verr profitabl* for Colorado in. 
Tamsat a& well a» econcaaicr termst »TIie pq)uIatiott of tile state increa^ 
sed fn^ 19lt,327 in l880 ta \i23,2h9 in 1890,. or well over lOO per cent»» 
• ^ile ApprujsJafe-'telr per cent of this. 1890 population, vas concentra- 
ted in. the larger urban- areas of the'state^ the renaining 6olper Sent- 
vAs rural, and it -ms -this rural population which was responsible for 
* soae of the more intensire aild productive aspects of. the state's deve— 
Jagsmxtt daring ISie period. This spread of the rural population into 
the previously- ui^opulated areas is reflected by the increase in the 
nundjer of countias ia the' states 2k were added' frtaa. l880 to 1890 to 
the alreadjr-exiating 31 counties* Eren. more significantljv ^•♦•the mus- 
ber of T tv rm had. qQadru^i;ed..**.'* let- other fkcts: daaonstrate the 
(Aarsrcter of tb& growtlt during tiiis decades ••..the -ralue of -assessed 

prqpartgr izt ^iS^ .^tacta hau3& treUjeci^Mrailroaidi mileagr had almost^ tre^-- 

- - ^ • ' ' 12^ 

oiad^ aa± ca^tal inrestect in mairofaclaging had; increMed six f old*.* 

■ 47> 
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^ tbe end of thia, decade it had become- inarguable^ "Th* state- 

^ , ■ ' . X3 

waa fSarging v^idlr ahead and the futur* loidced prcBiisij3g»» 

Hie 1890 » 3, howerer, was hot the halcyon tine that It had been 

9xp9Cted, to be aa. the ttnatural* result of deyelcpneirta in the «80'e» 

■Die earlr JWs of the 1890 's brou^t the most profitable period for 

aining operations- in the state' e historr. Silver production anomtad 

to orer $20,000,000 per year^ Hational .economic, derelcqnaents were in 

notion daring these same years vhich were to- change the monetarr back- 

iag: for U.S. correncr front ?Qyer to gold,. This change brou^t ecoao- 

Bic diMster to'Coioirado whose chi ef "prodnct* waa the qrfn^^rqTff front 

it* BdjElng; regione— silver in oarticular* tAta spring and early sna- 

' broti^t about an avalandie in the price of silver— ani both 

Colorate and the nation as a. whole went into depression. 

On the eastern plains other ne^Uve develc^anents were taking ' 

places »Sunnners of extreme -drotight succeeded the seasons of " abtpdant " 

r a1nf aU> jJrops ^irivelAi and died^ as hot dry winds scorched the ' 

pa^irie. A, second, a third, season of ^rou^t brought dia^ter- and fi- 

na nei al ruin to the dry fanners.*' X 

' ' - \ ■ 
In. addition to these proKtens, th^ effects' of the national de-i 

pressiott contributed more difficulty. SuddeaLy'the promise of-ithe '-\ 

180^» seemed v^ far away. The new settlers, on the eastern plains;'. 

were confcoirted-'br almost in^ossible challenges. "Many deserted ' 

hoaesfcaadsand I^Utha statte*. The young^ recantCCjuhx^efoL towpa 

died in. size uattL whole counties; ^ere almost depopulated. The future » 
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looked dark for the farmer on the plains*.^^ 

Colorado tos not entlreljr deserted by the bard-woridlng and de- 
dicated farmers and niners^ arid many determined to continue working 
and wait out the hard tiLiaee in -axe hopea that things would sooner or . 
lat^ hare to get better* B7 the- end 6t the de<»de, and the" turn of 
the ceatorjv the oreralX ijapact of the changes and derelopment^of the 
state GoraH he asseasedt-. "Despite the losses thrt^ogb migration £roa 
the stat6 daring 1^ hax^ tLmos^JQ^S^^S th^eopNilation. showed an. in- 
creas* oC 30 per cent orer that or I896, the figure rising froa m3'^2ii? 
ta 5^»TO0.»' Eyert ms9 telling about 'the efforts' airi dedication; of the 
i na nl g r ants and HoDBsteaders. on the *astenx plains- wepe tiie facts that* 

"During the decade the farms of the state had doubled their irrigal^ 

-17 ■ 

acreage, ..the valoe of llvestodc on the farn4»».more. than doubled***-' - 

Education and the 3cho<^ ia Colorado also underwent some signi-- 
fidant chang es between statehood and the turn oZ the century,. The Co-^ 

lorado Constitutioii, I nc lud ed ^a nunbw* of prorrisions regarding education.. 

♦ 

Ihitiallj, the office of State Superintendent of Public Instructioh fraa 
created with' the following duties t 

' He shall decide all point* touching the construction of the school 
laws,, w^dt may be submitted to hia in writing \st any school off i- 
<xCf^ teicher^i or other person in the state,, and bis decisions 
shall, be held, ta be correct and final. uattL set a3ide»v».He shall* 
ha:'« gerierai supervisioa of aH^ county superintendents of" the ptib— 
li© sdiQol* of: the state* He shalL prepare and haire printed..* 
lows relating to the sdtoeis. Bfe ■■^fr^rr ftamish blanks^ fbrms, re- 
■•• gfstery,' coupses^ of studjv and pan^ihlets; as; shall be necessarr^,.- 
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He Ig ex officio state librarian*.^*:*He apportions the piablife 
SOTooiincome^ £Tmd«.*^*Ee acts as ^H^j -n»an of the state board 
of edacatioii and chalrmgrt of the state^ board of examiners ^^.o. 

' While 'this office of State St^eriatendent was established with 

a. highljr egalitarian point of vieir (in: that schtxa laws coxOd be sub--^ 

Bitted: by "any ^school officer, teacher, or other peraoa in the -state"*), 

\^ was also somewhat ofTerloaded with, non-school natters (the duties of 

state librarian and' diaiiman of the state board of examlhers) . 

At the sane- time- the Constitutioa also provided for the office of 

Qountj- Supe^flntendent of Schoolst ^ 

(Ee^ 8haTi y»»^exarct3ft jt^'carefol. sxjpervisiozt over the schools of 
hi^ comityv*«.*i!aice an: aonoaX report to the- state ^erintendent 
of ptiblic iastruction^«.%examine the^ accomts of the- district df-t 
ficers^ to see 'if such accotints are properljr kept and aLJ. dis- 
trict funds properljr accoonted for^»*keep iii fcgood and eubslan- 
tial bound boolf a record oZ his official acts and all other 
ters required bj^ lasr to*^be recdrded*^.*obejr the legal instructions 
and decisions of the su^Terint^ndent of public instructLon^^^ 

These offices were,, for aH intents and purposes, the replicas of 
thrfx TerritoriaL counterparts^. 

The matter of ^^chool financing was also taken up in ^ the Constitu- 

tipni VQxen Colorado was adihitted ta the Union. ♦♦the federal g ove rnment 

retained large areas, of laxKl^.. ♦within the boundaries of the new state* 

for its own use^. ' In lien of; these,. througJrJJJs land BoardU#Colorada 

was entitlecL to s^ct section for section,, against the area ^withheld, 

20 

axtr laMt it sa destr^ firont the ptablicr domain*"' This land selected 

• - ' ^' 

fiott the p ub li c f fofTBifrT aixt .th^ incpma derived ftont it ^^^l^r^ ta ac- 
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oruer to the benefit of the schools in perpetuitr*** * It was also in- 
dicated that '•■•.•the several grants of land made by Congress to the 

22 

state shall be judidously located" and carefuli- preserved." ^This 
intended boon to the public schools in the new state ;ms ejected to 
provide more than sufficient fnads for school sTjpport as the stato's 
agricratural and mineral derelopinent iaransformed the raw land into in- 
cone-producing assets. It would not be untiljfter the turn of the 
canturr that the results of this\ generosity would be discovered* 

Carried over also froa^the- Territorial legislative acts was the 
confidence in the district plan:" of oirganizatioa for the state, public • 
school systea,. This confidence derived not only.froBt -toe- e£=>- 

perience of eastern- states in ia^lementiig and utilizing this^syetent 
for many years,- but also ftom the belief that such' a localized unit of 
organization would provide for a maTri.2Tma. of local control. Behind 
this was the rationsLle that, ^Populations were ^maTt and the school was 
a. conmunitjrWertaJang. The scho^ re'ftectod ttie sinplicitr of the 
life of the people ^t served.* * 

Under 1d:is district^^Oan for "school organizationT the circomstan- 
cee were outlined under which: public schools could be establishedt U . 
half-dozen families were peraltted to meet together and to fons: a' school 
district* Ther then elected a board of school directors or school trus- 
tees to represent thair^ voted to levy a school tax on propertr of the 
people witfeto the.distrtcty to erect- & schooahouse and- to «rapIoy a; 
teacher** Although- certain weaknesses oajr have teen foreseen in this 

51 '; ■ 
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system of school organdLaation^ Lt was generally considered to be 
the laost advantageous! given the si'tuation in which it was to be ap-f 
plie'di- '»'»*,.the distrfict systair -was a sickle and democratic means 
for providing schools for the children of the people under pioneer 
conditions* Where econbmic conditions are uniform and underdevelop- 



ed, popTilatioa 'sparse,, cannrunicatioa dif fictat, educational ideas ' 



rather priiaitive and sxgjervisioa lacking, the srstea is •.■•of nflsst im- 
portance,-'*^ 

la the ad m intstratic^ of the sdiool district,, the local school* 
board was the centeas of cimtrolt * 

The boards of the vmIous districts are elected by the peoole, ' 
and ther 'shall have| control of instruction in the public * 
schools oS-4iheir respective districts, ' -5hey are (to be) com-. 
pos*i of honest, siniere,, ca^jahle dti^ens serving without pay. 
The constitution ixni .the statutes, have given than almost unli- 
csdted powers* , (Further) The sdiool board h^s tioe responsibi- 
Utr of keeping, the |)ublic infoiai»d as 'tp tiie school's progress, 
. as well as its" needs i It should have an efficient method for 
^ the selection o'f teachers and should adopt a long-time building 
program: with the content of the coaeranity.So 

Within this, legal ai^ organisational framework, then, circum- 
Stances wer^ set <kit for /the .further derelopiaent of the Colorado pulr- 
11c- school system^ / 

(Jrowtii ia populatidtt^ econcimic deTelopment> and the- resultant 
quicfceninff of interest ^in local schools- brought about changes^ in the 
c^iaracter of: the^ district* thaasalves*. The first schooi Oistricts.^ 
were ofteir verr large/ but a^ ticw passed and- the populattort patterns 
changed^ these earlyi larger districts were divided up-^xti mich the ' 
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same way ad happened, wlilr the* larg^ earl/ cotmty structure— into 

• 27 

s a i aHer^ more joanageahle political asd d^ographic units* 

In regard to puJJlic school attendance, at the outset of state- 

28 

hood^ in 1876^ Colorado passed a- ccn^ulsorr attendance law*. 

lo put these legal,., historical, and 'social developments and cir* 
cumstancee into perspective,, some closer examination of a single coun-^ 
ty's activities will be outlined £rm the time of its earliest^ begin- 
nings in. the Territorial period throtigh statehood ;jp to 1?00» Such, a 
description and analysis- will provide inadght both into the realltiea 
or sttdi ait undertaking oa the figohtier and af ter^ aiKf also into the 
earljr years or one of the largest rural school counties^ in the state^ 

Weld County vaa one- of ttie first handful of counties established 
by" the Territorial government,' in 1861 It was a huge geographical area 
and,, as time went on,, was divided up ta f ora, the entirety or portions 
of several other,, later counti^;5~one of which was Logan County. 

Weld Coun-^'s first Superinlfendent of Sdiools was appointed Cl- 
early Aprils 1863 ♦ - Siaperintei^nt Beter Winne served* in his office 
for & total of^h days^ acting: as. both County Aaseaaor and Siperin-. ' 
tendent. of Schools, for whidt he -iiaa- paid $22^*2$^ During his tern. ■ 

***** r ; 

of office ninfr indi'^dual school districts were established in Weld 

« 

County (none of which- fell inta lixe area which was later to become Lo-- 
ganr CouttV) ^ **Three of these? were formed the f ir^at year,, one of which . 
i^ described as embracing; ^all tiier setttemd!|^ between^ district^ number 
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' ' « ■ - * 

on» far two miles, widtir oa both, aides of the- atreanr down to the eas- 
teyn boundaar of Saa Foremn^s claim.» (Little more is records! .ei- 
ther- about Hr. Winne'a actlTttiea ia office or the details of the in- 
diTidtial early school districts* ^ - ' < 

The^cond Couatr Siqjeriatendent in Weld Cotmtjr aejpred a fuU t|rBt 
of tw£r years without ooa^ensationy but the- hlstorjr of his tenure has 
gone- vuirecorded,. ^ ' . ' \ 

In 1868 the third Countr SuperintendeSi took office* '♦•.4)aniel 
Fulton,, reported tva. districts formed^ sixty-one persons of school age 
itt the entire countyv and $2,000 appropriated for school purposes** 4 

The first sdiool district organlaed in what later became Eogan' ' 

County had its inception on Sept«nber 13, 1873^ It was maabered as 

Weld Counl^istrict ITiaaber 22 and included, «»,*,ali that part of Toro- 

- ship 6 Nortbi Bange 53 West, and Townshijte 5 and 6 Worth, Range Sk 

31 

West,, lying on. the south side of the Platte. River*.* $.jy.though por-- 
tions- of this school district fell into what later^becaae Logan County, 
the majority of its area fell into what later becam Washington County. ) 

« 

Thi^ new school diatarict was apparently vary sparsely populated ad may 
be preataned faroa the distlrfct school, census which waa taken in iQlkt, 
ttNumber of^ nh i ldr en bet^^eem' the ages^ ot five and twenty-one,. male Sy 

SchooX probaKljr did not begizt ia thi3^ dla^cfe until 1875'^ That 
falX daases began and^the following, report waa aid&t. '♦Person^ be--' 
tween: the igea of 5 and 21,. male $ remain. 12j average daily atten- 



' ' . . * 33 . - « ■ . / 

dance,. 6 (r),,.feMle- 6»» That -year cIasM» wre conducted br 

f ' ^ ' ' ' 
a lady teacher «ho rec^yed $20 a «mto^Jor her serTicea, Urn school 

terit'ima^alxtjr days* " / ' ' '* 

* la the ^tter of diatridi finance, »The efitira yamt kyfor^o^a^ 
for. the district was paid to the teacher; no o^her^^enae being^ne- 
cesaa^ for operatii^ the acho>>l.» The diatri^ entaUed no eamensea 
for the operation ofa school building^ as it/6Hned none'. School was- 
held in a local ranc6. hcne». ' 

The second Weld school district whidt laW- fell into lo- ; 

gaa Countr wa organized ia October,. 1873 as: District Stnber,^^ 
clasaea we tan^t th«re,, however, until IS?? wh«t the '^^j^enau* 
counted a. total pt 2 J persona between' 5 an^, a. TSa district "^a first 
' teadier was SBsna Etibanksv 

Mstrict Hi^ber- 30 to» xjrganiaiid in August pf l875"aa i.TiriiiH4ng 

* ' i * * 

» "All that paj^-of Weld County lying; on tiie north side' of the Platte 
Hirer ai^ between Paimee and Cedar Creeks^* Within this district 
fell the first cannmnity oit SterJSbg— latwr to be called ^Old 3ter- 
ling.* ^ ' ^ , • ' V . 

' The first teacher in.' District 30: later recalled,' • * ' 

. . Jar school opened t^e. 25tlftr.».Octobesr, with: 20 pupils^, wfapse 
^•'jj ««•» ranged f^ four to twenty yeaurs-* The building, or rather - 
■ ■2*'^ «bottt, llfc X 16,. wfs nade of adobe.vand Had beext built by - ' 
Mr* B^. Snith oa his^ hoa»8tea4***.iter had a dirt' floor,. but ■ 
good . ih-tng l flrt roor* , A..aiBs2tl iroa atbye* .stood the center ot 
th* rooBi* Th» teachei^ am± the. 'bi^ toolc tuma sweeping 

- up after schooli, 5actt'pi54i ftoni^ blJr;or h^ ow& aeat.Ir ' 



'^tl^ i^anttng'SoMd nail pliced a^on^ oar aide of the roco; 
riaff tiJAiiwitiiig period.3o ^ • 

new teacher- ma 15 year* and tso months old. 




ioel m not goly held in- these^^rough-hewir surrotmdinga, but a 
literalrjr societr and the firat Simday school 'in th?^ alao' found 
home, there* ^, 



tab^ 



In the auawr of the foUoiiing year, 1376, »„^Ter7 coaf 
s<diooi565ie Was built....* in deacripUon, howerer, thia' 




•ccBfoptabla* sdiooL does not aound toe different front the originalr ^ 
•Eh±». ma, aojl wttit plaalt floor, * good roof „ and fairly coalfartable 
bench^ f or^ aeata^ ^tvm held jror <&itrk' serHcea,. school ' t^^'T 
bttiona', and alXpublla gatheringa.* '. , 
This .teacher outlined the later .yeara of her tenwe" in District 
"I taught in the sod School house- ratiX the ipring: of 1881,. fi- 
nishing the- tent after ay mother had moved to her -claia i6 the new • 

_j • . , ^ "3^. 

Sterling, riding back and forth %i- horseback.* " 

\ ' , • . ' ' ' ■ ■ ■ 

The eatablishaient of the new Stirling c&aunity, necessitated. al- 

-^i^tiona in.'-the^schooL district: '...aaiir of the fanners moved to* 
thenewcenW* J^tar^ the -school, fonowed. ■ In, the tapper stoi^ 
of -whit w'thea knm ass^'-Prppat buildinft,i.w'<^ned school and 

ftontier school oa the eaatera Colorado SOaina wia not without 
it* adrentarea,, as the teachear and stodenta of the neir SteiSIing school 

V 
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soon: diacowed^' On» day early ia th^ sdiod .tetm> "About noon a 
heavy viad ctma vp, aovlag the b3iding frcm. the foundatioa,. and 
blowing doHtt the chlaney*. Panic reigned, aaong the children^ but 

— • la . , 

got thes all out saTelj, and siant the« h<aB8.» la li^t of the 'pos- 
* ,, , . i, • • . 

sibl» dangers of auch windatoimr and the damage the first- had caused* 

clMsaa were, nwved into a nearby *dagout»* 

Conatructioa began ^^%,neW.schoolhotise in town to replace the- 
daaaged storebuilding (and dugout) the suMsr^'of I88I and was- ready 
for the fall aesaioo* That auaaeiv howsrer^ sdiool continued to be ' ' 
htftd iJ^*he dugout* Vhext thie new schoolhouae opeatd, another- teacher- 
was hire^ and two- teachers, Miss^ Carrie lyres and. Hr. Mbir, held, 
sway orer the educational syatea of Sterling until aprli^, 1885* 

"The nev achool building, which was^-a frane atructure conaisted of 
three rooosy "bro on the first floor and one large room abore* The up**, 
per ro<a- was for a tixM rented, to the Kni^ts of Pythiaa for a lodge 
root, achool being (^onducted.on the first floor.* Salaries. for the 
teachers were frcaa $55, 1«0. $85 d^ending^T^jon the tea«^er' s axperience ' 
and ^tiaie in. the district* ' > 

A* these events hi^ been, taking place in. and sErotaod Sterliiigjr^ 
idditionali school district* were apringing into exiatence'around the 

■» t 

1^ IftijV 1877 School District Umtber^ 12 v^m foriaed at Sarinda... 
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•de- ballot box raiwineA opaa froe 9:15 iuiU till 12:30 PJf» Ifpon 
cotaiting Hie- ballota It waa found that nina ballots iwre ca8t» all 
for- the ^paaaatioii oT th» n«» dLatrict** Thar» were, tea achool-age 
childran. in the new* district.. 

The next year Diatrict Huabar 3iv «aa organized in. the area of 
^ later- iKjgan Cotmty aad> althotigh it «a» fonaed^ the sdiool board^^ 
^^CS-WK-cet^s^elscted, so school vas erer: set'ijp. In l8pO ,thia dis- 
trict vas a mrnted ^ In tw yeara it wae again organiaed and apparent- 
ly nent Into opmtLoa ait last* 

• As-Saperintendent for Weld Cdontjr,, ^ wae Mr* Oliver, Howard . 
responsibility- ta rlsit eaehr of tiie county districts periodically. 
The progress o£ one such tour in'l878 has been rocordedj The Su- 
perintendent set out «ith, the aail carrier for the- are* to accoo^jany 

- hi»*ott a rop.te front Greeley to Juleabuifig to visit •.♦•the three ' 
schools in the South Platte Valley..*.* After a. change of hwsea 
at the c nB H nm ity of Corona and passing: by sone sizeable herds of 
ahe^y they finished their first day on the road in a. rainstOTO* - 
That ni^t the sojoumere al^t in the nmi l vagon. ' ' * . 

..The next mor ning: they continued on rtheir way until, they c^ u ay to 
South raatte* "ms* Xsobe was just opening school at ei^t Wdoclc at - 
the famous ijBericanr,Hanc!t.**»» Thi* site had bfea the scene of & 
• Sioux and tJieyenne Inrit a rr attadc onlsr e^eron: yeara earlier in wfai'dx 

- all. the white people there had been killad— except for one woraan whe 
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TO* carriwt away into captlTtty^ Regaijiiaff thia^ the St?)erin«ih- 
dant noted,. "The tinaophisttcated'^7 ^mfl g^r.o that- t^ie teacbeR dla- 
penaedr «iadoBt wjth. a. prlaer ia oxw hand and. rSJl*. in. the otherj 
that mch. of the Hv piq>U« carried his- rerolTer in. a. belt, etc., ' " 
but sudt i» not the case,» Nbtwtthatanding the site of the school 
and the possibilitgr of Imminent danger, Mr. Howard reported his ob- 
serrattons on. thi« little sehoolhouse oa the edge of th* fronti^: 
•The rotrtine of sdiool work jrent on aa nnroapicioualjr a3. cotild be.... 
^Although; ika acco«dation« are poor, the children: seat tc be making. 
pi?Ojgrese.» One eas haxdlj' imagine anything: a»re uncanf ortable ia this 
sultrr rather than, sitting: htjddled together on. Iw fozaas* But a 
neK schooL house is '^ectsd.'^ 

After l£r. Howard c oapla ted his inspectioa of the American Ranch 
school,, he and the nail carrier forded the South Platte and set out 
, for Sariflda* It the school there,. '•'..Jliss Ema Martin, teaches eight 

ptqjils in, a ..very acc^tabie aanner. The reading,, considering the age 

U8 

of the children, sas unusually good.* ' 

9ere the Sigjerintendtot. dia'css^nRTthat the third sdiool • 
■\. ^» "Tisit had beeit dlsat s aed^ so he decided ta return to Greeley 

■KttJt hi* insj^ctLoit tour incoBplete--but having adcoaplished ttie'in- 
credible *.».having; goi» nearly fifty nilea a day on aa 

atrerage^* 



The 1880^5 accomi1»d fot the organiMtioit ot a xxoaber of ^ddi^ • 
' tijoxial school dtstttcts lit the areat 

District ixt HifT to» organized in Kajv 1885 ^s^csl the casting; 
of nine positive votes*. 

District 6Q in: Atwood organized. in Aprils l886'Tq>on the (»^^ * 
tiag- of six Totea- The Afflt district. ln<ilnded a total of 20 children 

✓ 

of school age* i 

Distirict 62^in. Crpofe wat organiaed: 16. Jtme,-' 18.86 on. th» ^^a - H'ng^ 'J 
of fotarteeo .votesv 'fen; childrea. of 'school^;* were «iaiaera.ted. 

District 66 ws: organised- in Jtaljv 1^8^ ^ - - 

Peets District Htariwr X ws: oirganiaed in June^^ I887.. 

Proctor District Nmiber'^O vas established in March of 1888 on 
the casting of 23 votas^ In this district' we 16 children oi school 
age^. IQ aalee and 6 fes^las*. ' 

Wast Plains District Tfuober 56- begak ii iarch^ I888 on. the casting: 
of H votes,, az^ its school-age poptzlation consisted of 16 finales and 6 
males*. 

• FleBdng District Ntaaber 6? iwa' organised July-, I889 on. twenty > 
votes^' It contained 56 persons of schodL age«^ '* 

By 1887- Sterling was progressing with: it* ona schools t •Mar 

• h 

5tlt of thia year tti^fe railroad coapanjr sorveyed the (Jolorado and Wyo- 
'ffling ro*ct thronrft Sterliijg-, the TItw running throu^ ttie school yard 
aatfc la a lrtng th^ eerovaL of the school, building to- another locattco ne- 
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cesaMT*^ 1M« sttuattoa called for holSt school board and GtsmmL-^ 

tjr *ctioo; ' A-aeetiag. of the rotera- of the adipoL district «a» cal-' 

led to consider the piaxhase of another site la Sterling f oj- the 

schools me moved«»«ana saconded^^.that 'we proceed to vpt* by <^ 

ballot the following questioni* That said block be purchased for the 

sm of $650.00, provided t^t M.C. King and S.H. Propat famish $300.00 

of the ptarchase price*' The vote was rmaMmPaa ta fiTcr of the propo- 

51 ' - . . 

sition: aztd the blodc was; pttrdiased.* 



■ lelt another i^jtrtaat^ erot tpolc plac^'ia 1885 which Bar3c«l th» 

beginning: of s transitiott froat sporaidic frontier schooling to a am 

aodem and con^rehensive school arsteoi— aooething which wae alsa taking 

place ia. other rural areas around the state.. Early that sunner a ap.e- 

cial peeting of the. directors of the Sterling sdiool district was cal- 

led^ to which school board oembers ftoer other d^^tricts neart»7 were in- 

,vited to attend. The purpose of this meeUng w •...to consider the 

■ 52 

advisability of establirfiljig a hi^ adtiool** 

Vp<m such conaideratiott at the meeting^ steps were.undertakea to 
organize and set up this, high school tg^ sdm Sterling and surrouaiing 
lck»l district*. At the aert neettng a principal wae selected for the- 

new school— Wheeler^ «ho at the tiae was pastor of the K^. 
55 

Churchy south....* Tto veto later the contract for the constructioa 
of tha new higfe school building wa« grafted ta th» hi^est bidder at 
Tfietlotr for the sdiool wacr donated bj- ItC". King. 
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•Jixst three aoatJis fr«a tb^ tLo» the proiect initiated the 
high school openadj* It i»s naiaed the Broadsay School'and aerred 
the terTit<ap7 north of IJaia. Street^ darsignated as Ward 2. Tht* new 
high school had aploTed ai its onlr stair aeaber the aforesaid Mr- 
• Wheeler, who served a» bot^teadier and principal— for which, he waa 
paid $3X30 aottthly, (ika bnilding. later became Logan Coairty High. 
Schtwl.) 

By sdiocCL year 1886-87 the Sterling; sdiool (christened Franklin) * 
■ had growt ta reqt?ire the wrrtcee ,of a printsipal W twa teacher-«a- 
5i«tantat. "ihe board of directora..;voted that for ttie lower grade* 
.Xaale teachers should be eaployed*" In I887-88 the PranlOitt prin- . ^ 
cipal wae paid $90 per aoath^ teachers $$5- per month* 

In. October, 188^ the first special .teacher ia- the Sterling sdioola 
was hired ta instruct grade sdiobl nraaic* 

* - * 

By the eal of the high sdiool's first jjear of operations tn 1889 
it was proudly announced ♦that tea of the hi^ schooL students pas- 
sed the teadxers,« mrawl na tion (for grade advanceaent) and received 
certificate that ywr^^^.* However,, for u^nwcorded reasons,. "At the 

be ginning of this year the salaries of grade tea'chers.».were reducedto 

5T ^ ' 

$50.pO»'»- 1890 brought a raise fro© $50 t© $6Q per month: for these tea- 
diers wha saa» ta ha;ve accepted ^the sdxooL district's ^inanciaL upe and 
down* wttlt at& eveis teaser* \ ^ ' 
. -Tfte new higlc sdiool hetid its first graduation exercises June 6^^ 
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♦ - 

I8t90 for four attjdeiits wha had succeasfuUjr cocqjleted It^r course* 
Th^x clasa nartta •Labor Conquers, All Things^^ 

»Tha census 'of l89q choirs ^l^lOit persons of school age,' in Lo 
Comtyv 90O enrflUed, of ^dt 37 were in higb school* There vere at 
,that tin* 30^5chool housee in the coimty wi-fii a property valuation of 
$33,O0O.0O»» 

Bie- 1891 graduatliag claaa of the high school consisted of one 
student^ Joha M;, King, who later- became a Colorado State Senator* • 

Izc 199Z and 18? J thefer vere? no students gradnated' frcnt the- hi^ 
school,, howsver in: l89lt there wer^tfii— ^ feaale^ and aalef 1895^ 
gradaatea— J faale^ 1 aalej 1896^ 5 gradoatee— 3 female, 2 isale«r 
■In 1897 there were no graduates, the high, school bo^ having ruled 

that alX gradnates be required to pass the countr teadxers exaaina- 
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Uon,. and all failed to meet the requirieaent-* I898 brought 8 gra- 
duates— 6 female, 2 nale; 1899,. 9 graduatea--8 feaale, 1 male? 1900, 
8 graduated— 4t fwnale, k male* 

As the Sterling high, school had becone an inportant edxicational 
instittttiott which occasionally dreir its students 'f rent beyond the ia^ 
aedUtely surrounding area, county officials and residents came to 
the decisiott that further- developaent wets necessary iit the "school's 
lurtadLctioi^ it* sc<^, and ita tax valuatioa areas "On- Hoveaber 6, 
120Q,. aa. electiott wa» held ttt dactda whether- or- not the hi^ sdiooL 
should be sads- ai-coun^ fnatlttttioir,- Ifie vote was 358' to 96 fit fsfe^ 
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▼or of the dwng©.* Thus, Logait Cotariy Hi^ School becaoe one, of 
, the first countr hi^ s^otSls .in the state. . 

This brief chronological analTsis of the groirth and develc^ment 
of the- IkJgatt Gcnmtr jrablic- schools,^ froo Territorial Umes to the turn 
of the centuiy, nar be talBea as typical of rural and coonty- school 
STsteas. throughout the state during this satae tlae period* Establi^ 
shed frott the most ruddaentary beginnings incident to the early- set- 
tl«eofe of the frontier, the Logaa Conn^ acfaools dmeLaped. throu^ 
the later- Territorial stage- with growi^'nra^ber^of isolated school 
districts across th« landsaqje^ inta the earlr stitehood period with 
aa increasing- organlaatiQnal and population focus aiaL fiofUr*- the 
develqiaent of a full-scale educational enterprise in and of itself 
serTing a considerable area, of settlement and agricultural and com* 
nerdLal endeavor* 

With: this wmwp le. of Logan County- taken, as W' macrocosm, lei- u» 

■ now move to - another part of -Uie state, deep in the mountains of the 

ijpestefn slppe, durinj^ the ^aae tdme period, to frtaitrt no- aicrocoto • 

> • * ' ' ' .** 

of pre-1900 rural school darelopaent. iit Colorado* ' - ' . 

Am the? gold and silTer-bearing lodes were traced farther jtnd far* 

ther inta 'heart of the Hockie* tiieaselvee, ciTtliMition; followed, 

but it*, progress wa» oftea d^yed due to the characteristic* of the* 

Ian± I tn etf and the people wha explored- and' populated; its "mie popu^ 

lattoir was made up principally- of Tenturesome Toung unaarried men who 



<tt cooft weat to sate tb«ir" fortuasa. Owing to the poor railroad 
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£aciliti«8»».and poor acccoodaiSLons ia these new towna^*** school 
dii l dr ctt and the schools thoiaelves cane slower ;bhatt they had on the 
eastorn plaina* ' • 

Lake- Cl^, situated ia iifaat. ia'now Hinsdale Countjr, was f<yanded 
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in. 1875«-^ Froa the- very beginning in thia aaall iaining town intereat 
in? education was high*, kt an early issue of the Silver World innonn- 
ced>. "A school ia the greatest^ oeceaaity/here. at present** Another 
editorial in. the aaae publication beralded» *Sme zaoVenent' should b« 
iBatagorateii ta aract^ a ccmodlott^ sdiodZ^otida^ ami; procure ^ teacher*^ 
nothing speaks lotxEtj- for the enterprise and pezsaanency of a new towa 
than a. well regulat^i ptiblicr^chool.» ■ 

Late that sane year a reaaona^lyvpriped private school was estab- 
li^ed in Lake^Gity, but this was not a. satisfactory response to the 
educational needs of the general puhlicfi As funds Jsriated in the 
county coffers eaiaailced for sdiool nse, it was quickly suggested by 
the Silver Worlds and fallowed by a petition, to that effectj that an 
independent sdEiool be established for the canaunity* Early I876 saw 
the organization- of the local school district and the subscription of 
additional Tuads to supplaaent comtjr fonda» A. stor^ building was 
rented for the school^ fond* raised^ a teadier hired^ and the fr^ 

i ■* " \ 

/ 

pu bl i c adiooX waa qpened cm *^anuarr 10^ l876t had four roon» 
downstair* an* two^ upststr* whf cfar wajre used for- lawyers^ offices,. ISie 
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first teacher \ms W.iU McGinnls. Hla salarr w» fifty-five dollars 

Public ra^onsft tc tiie new school waa strongi, aad 28 students ' 

ware- enrolled ttiat first toxsu Courses offered "were- "tbi traditional 

grade- school curriculiiBu: . speUing^ reading^ geograpl^, aental aritb- 

aettc, and bookceping^ Hot onO^- vas the parents* responses positive, 

but tha atodents themselves denonslarated by high attendance their in* 

terest ia edue^tioat -or thertiienfty-ei^t^ tea were- li«ted a* perfect 

6d 

ia attendance during: the first eight imeks period** - 

Before the ^ or ther first eight-week sessioa another citLa'eiis^ 
aeetiag was held and the school board' decided it hai'been sucji a 
cess that the following year's tern would be sijc months* The school 
census for 1876, ».».showeA 103^per^i bet»eea six aJid twenty-one years 
of age ia the district,, and sixty-one under six years," School that 
next year tas scheduled to- begiit oa ITovaaber 1^ but due ta the Sact 
that iawufllcient funds (only i700) had beea collected in the^ achoot ' 
trea^" to pay for the full year, a benefit st^er and ball was an- 
nounced for Uovember 10, sponsored by the ladies of the coB«aunity» 
MiMnwhllft another building, was rented to hdus* the 3<Aoq1 and teacher' » 
examination* were scheduled. Of the f iv» applicant* exaaioed,. two were ' 
selaetet^ ms* Eugenia Olner and Colonel CJff^ Adm^ 

T&» third xear oC public edocattoit ia Caks Citjr brought witit it » 
^r«Aetr of IgoKtemss Due, ta slow tax coILactioar the school treasurr 
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Mir dry ia Januarn 1877,. an4 the teacher' a salaries went. xas&diAj 
•Also, the ten^orarz and inadequate ho^aing (of the school).. .was not 
satisfactory. ?oor heating and ventilation, pins leaking roofs were 

not condociYe to good classroan. woxfc**' \ 

\ . 

The edticational enterprise in. Id^ Citjr waa^dearljr not opera- 
ting in. the .best form— and at the base of its problems -were finances- 
•There was no money in the sdiool treasury, but arrang«»ttts. had "been 
made- to advance noiiey for teachers' salaries. Hard tines were offers 
ed as the reason, for* ^ow^ tax paTmentsv** 

After considerable coBBnanll^jr'^tacassioa it was generally agre^ 
that « schoolhonse mast b^Wit^, and the laeans by which this- could 
be accomplished— and the: district's financial situation could be sol- 
ved at the sane time— was a bond issue. ' iMs plan wias. facilitated by 
the fact laiat-a locaT man had already donated 75 lots in town to the 
school district to- establish its building ftmd. 

It was not Tmtil 1880,. howew, that the- bond issue of 416,500 

was presented .fOT-puhlic approval. The issue carried by a rote of 60 

ta- 15» ^cordingly the following resolution was issued from 'a public 

meeting of interested townspeople r 

ReaolT^ by the voters of this school meeting held June 15', 
1880^ itt Biitrtct. 1,, Hinsdale County,, that the board of Direc- 
tor* thereof is hereby directed ta purchase -Uift site, selected • 
by u» lAisfc nighty and ta negotiate the bonds of said District 
'S^fcpricer not lesjt than. 90 centa and proceed at once to let* 
Q3ntcacts for the erectioa of the school house oit such pl ^ n ff 
asdr teni» as may b» thought, beafe for- the interest of thist 
District . ' • 
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' " * * , * * 

The new Lake- Ct-^ achoolhouse was to a^btiilding thft- entirft 

V- ccommnity and cooaty could be proud of, and. to aaawe this aa ar- 

.chitect of aaae diatincttott was. a^iected— Denverite Robert 3„ Eoea- 

chlatib^ '•He had designed the Boston Building (in Denver), the Equi« 

table Bnilding^,. one-of^Dejover's^ moat 'distinctive bnsineas blodcs* and 
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a number of publitt. achool bnilding3»»" Most aigaLficaatljv J$r* Hoes- 

chlanb had designed the Central Citjr Opera House only three years be- 

f ore» * . : . 

When the drawtngat cam baclc^t yt^^ doarlr evidait^that the cob^-^ 

Drnzitty^'s expcctatloxut had been matt ^.♦♦at t¥0-at<wx structure ot ston^^ 

wNa«<fbmodate fiftjp-siSc desks each* The second floor was. to have three 

rooms, -one accoBoda^ting "110 deakar, and tsro smallsr recitation rooms** 

Althou^ the exact reason, is uncllar— wore- than iikeljr financiail-'*These 
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specifications were not carried out..»the building is of bWLdc.»,«»' and 

other variationa. appMured* Further, with, the basement left ten^iorari- " 

Ijr unfinished, the cost of this structwre was estiiaated at $12,000, 

Tbwt lots were purdiased and the-bids were opened* 

Since the inteatlcrit had been Tor thi^ xassf^ buUding ta solver sciiooL 

houatng problc^ Cwr the Tal^^rar^ the idtnn1.ng bid was: salectad with-* 

out delay5.-an)d constructLott bagurt'^ortfaiitth.^ Through the. suaBer- and. ^ 

, nrtl c fe t^n^ TOric progrsssed^ The cqjOTwstone-Iaying ceremonsr took pXace 

actoh«r 16^ I§8(X bedCore & large audiexice or townspeople atuT countr 
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sldeata*. '•Theiprogrsfia i ac l t uied Tocal niusic bjr.the- children: «id a * 
(Masonic) Lodge quart&t^ aa address bjr Professor \f.Q.3^ L&wLs^ the 
school^ principal^ and the Masonic Service for laying, a, cornerstone 

Im the haste to complete the btdlding^ hbswrer^^planning for the 
necessary adja9ent facilities i^a o?^fioolded--*ut the Silver World 
sooa tdolc^otice of thiSj^^juid in the^j^M^t e^hesdstic of termat -^TUte 
atteatto;! of the Schooi Board i? Sm^i^the ^ack of terminal f aci- 
. 11 ties- lioi connectibn .with the nev^ sdibol^^e^ Thej: should have a 
j)riV7 con nci l azxt take laeastjj^s for Vpim erectioit o£ fleoessarr strnc^ 
toral adjnacta contiguous tq the^ teazle of laar^lng oa Ounn£soir Ave-' ' 

It was not uatiX fall^ l88l^ however^ that classee actually be- * 
gari in the Hew btdlding aa. tbe interior finish woric toolc" conaideiably, ' 
"longer than aq)ected» The prrincipaL ute. A.av. Joab, and teacher ware" 
Mrs* Wri^t and Mias Vashtt .Liggett^, and 107 students- were enrol- 
led to ptirsne their .studies* - ' 
^ School had not beea ixt session long when a fLooi* sx^jpcirt gave ^ 
away^. Although no one was injured^. '•This resulted in a rumor that ' 
. the building had beeit poorly constructed*. Parents became alarmed for 



T 

the safety of their 'Children: and kept? thorn honie* Attendance^^^drOT-^ 
ped ficoofe fifty ta thirteen*.**^ Coniimnity ten^jers -flared and it wae de^ 
maxjded thai? the? schooL bet closed ccn^rletely^ ^TSm schooL board' wast 
uni ffTTTns . ta disrupt sdiool and reftiaed tct conply wttk th^demand* Ait 
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Inspection v»s oade^ and the oi» weak stij^ort was discovered and 

77 ^ ]" ; 

replaced^* The inspection and repair work seosed to take care at 
'\,_^J5f ^ ^^^^^ ererTone's sati^factioa as attendance at. school re- 
tan^ to normal and the year wae conpleted without, incident* 

Br falL texsa^ 1882 , the school had becooit recognized as a point 
or pride throughout the county, "The ailver World observed that Lake 

dtr had^one of the beat^ disciplined azxi most interesting achpola in 
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the 3Ute*!* , 1?ie school had enrolled over 100 pmjils,- In addition to 
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the influence at the huildtn^; the school* « prtnqljpt|l' and teachers were 
give^t credit for ^als achievements A»S* Joab was •♦♦•deaafibed a» »* 
thorough scholar' who pol^sessed 'knoweldge of human: nature and the abi- 
litr to succeaSfulljr govern^ direct^ and control <ittb fimnesa and 
kindness.* Miss Lizzie Tallmen^ interaediate and priaary instructor, 
had over seventy in her department. »She liaa perfect control over 
th«i*»»' The newspaper ^qke for-th^ conmunityt ' "laie Silver Vforld is 

Pifoi?d of Lake City's schoolv We congratulate pi?>il3, teachers, and 

-^80 - . . . " . 

parenta** 



Prin c ipal J.oab inade a. lasting, in^jression' on ttiose early 

-day* ia the Lake City school^ as^mahy of hia.fellowa did in their' 

parttcular school* and connmmitieff. M he wae ren»nibered many 

j9iKn later by on^of hi* foxiaerrstudaats^ • \ 

young Tale graduate* I shali never forget hi» first ses- 
' * ^* ^'^'^ callisd tot order by the*rij3^Lng of a mediunt sized 

haodk beHv. pur>fornterr teacher*-did thi* ia m slow^ w«?^ry way; 
but. thi* nondna wa* dtffarent^ , We looked i^r front our play in. 
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wa g e n e nt at a t^ll, red-headed young aan^ walking- briskly 
and down, vtgoroualjr ringing that bellj we had never dreaiaed 
thsTf was so nrodi 'ring' in it.- Our school life was changed 
' ftott thett'on* ' • 

Mr* Joab ^^a« a wonderful educator^ but a^ wild discipli- 
narianf w received an. educational foundatioa ftont hik tMt. -' 
waa •priceless. He- was rvrr thorough and. Intense ia his desire 
for us to g xc ell> Sons hated hiui; I did not^ but I was afraid 
of hia..,,True^ he had severaH^ encounters wita big brothers j 
but^ outside of m fe» bruises-,. he eac^ed all haim»"^ . 

Ptofessor ioah apparently ,^o had some rather liberated idea^ 

^>aducation: for his da^,, for during the trial of Alferd Padc'er, the , 

^ ""Colorado CannibaL» fudged, gniltjr of eating up ""halT the Democrats ia 

Hinsdale Conabr,* he-toolc one of hie more advanced, dassea to visit' 

the court* Asi'one of these staaienta later reawaberedj^ '*...aco« of her 

ca^jaijions: told her they- overheard Packer ask^ 'Who was that nice, fat* 
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juicy young girl whd sat- near oe yesterday?"* 
. Professor Joab wae a bekcou. light- in. Lake City education, only uzi- 
til 1885, however, whea hia( ftaning to hie profession took him to the 
-. superintendency of the Colorado. Springs public sdiools— and later 
qhairwrnship of the Matheaatlcs Departaent of Shicago University. 

'the mid-1880 » a Him course of education in Lake City went 
aapothly, with, school enr^Jlaents usually in excese of 100. 1885 was^ 
marked by %i» expansion of the school!, curriculuat with the ^dditiiJIfc of 
physics^ algebra,, ©sology^ and history,^^ • * 

. 1^'the early-1890'e the. nunber of graduatee was increasing and.the 
-BBQKfe^a ]^Kml3^^^ist^^^a£$' schooling iaiEake^•Ctty» At^ first- hcane- 
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stadr arrangaswnt TO» created^ but thi^ did not prova sattsfactorr. 
Finally, monies were- appropriated to ff ntati off the top floor of 
the sdiooL building for use. as a secondary school— so, in 1893,. thr*e 
rocos- were- added to the- educational establishment in City* 

* 

'"Tan first annual coraiencement of Lake City's ■qsper sdiool waa 
held ia the- Aimory, Friday, May 6, I898, at 8 P.M» A^fif teen cant ad^ ■ 
aission duu^ was oacb^ to defray ocljenses. Many townsp8q)le caoie to 
hear": a prograa of viaLia solo^ recitations^ class prophesy,, and ad- 
dresse* by sdxooL officials** 

Thfflf* i»er» only » handfaT of Negroes, living in. Lake- City betweea 
1876 and 1900, and one Hegro boy graduated frca tiie- school ia the 1890 » 5 

• Even, with the addition of the secondary school , by 1900 the- Lake 
Cilgr educatiott system -still only went as far as the tenth grade* In 
that year educator .H.G* Heath, later Hinsdale Oonnly Superintendent of 
Schoola and County ISeeasurer, wa^ hired to enlarge the Mcondary school 
throuj^ the twelfth grade, which he successftilly cani^leted' a short time 
Uter* . " ^5 

This brief relation of the schools in Lake Cittr provides some in- 
atgjrt into the derolqpnexi'to^ problems^ circumstaiiMSt and peraonalltieff 
lnctd e ct> to the eatabliahaenfe and afvoluttott of^ a. aingle frontier schooL 
district during the aarijr jnears- of^ Colora4a'.S' atat^ood*. 

Tha course of this davslopaent was'alsa revealed in the Biennial 
gor^oT thfc^State^SuperfnteiKienfe of Pi^ In: the Re- 

. port foir' I8a5--1886 severaL sub jecte of ker importance were digcussedf 



Undar the- he a d i ng •SchooL Houses.* it waa pointed chit that^ 

there have been erected dtalng the past two yeara 106 school hoiises. 

Sooe of these have beeit built with reference to the ocmfort*. convene 
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ienee and health of the ptpila^ while others have not.» 

•Teachers^^aAt. no tiiae in the history of the State have- we had 
a greater supply of excellent teachers than now. There- is a conat^uit 
influx of teachers- Sxm. all parts of the Union^..,Iho8e coming to Co- 
lorado for the purpose- of teaching must make uo their ttHtih^ to take 
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their c hance s^ for the arapply is greater thait the d«aand»* 
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fevor or school, district* purchasing and owning the t^ct 'bool£ff,»,^t 
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will require but little- change in tiie law to tejddog this relief ..^••^ 

. The State Siqjerintendent also saw.fit to canment in. regard to 

•^aaperance Instruction*— »A great deal 6f interest is shown by the 

people in dif ferenlf^art* of the countrr ta relation to teo^ierance 

instructiott in the public- schools—.^Shotjld not Colorado take some 

'steps in. this direction? Many of the people^^.are fc^tHn^ for some 

action in this natter, and the Legislature should give the subject 

8fi 

serious consideration,* 

II» ngrfe Bteimial fleport^ for 1887-1888^' ccamented oa a siiailar 
Mrtes^ of subjects^ 
•SchooL Houaas*^— 

« • 

Ppg^nS the» paste year' there ha:^ been biifclt. ia the State on» 
hundreds and thir1^s<our school houses, Ilany of 'these buildings 
haw* beea constructed wttit reference t<x style, convenience and 
confort, are it C3»dit ta the caammities in which they are 
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located*** ♦There is no reaeon for school board* mqirUng - mistakto 
in the constriction of school buildings in. days, when the 
- most approred. plana may be had and e^nsidered at a aaall" coat.'? 

'♦Teachers*'-— 

' » 
Coloradc has alwys been an attractive spot to teachers,, ' 
not onljr becansft the wkgea paid are better than in the States 
- east oC U3^ but..h«caijse oC our- excellent cliaate and beauti- 
ful aountaitt scenery- ffimdreds of teadiera who lost, their 
haalth. izt the Middle or Eastern States have ccoe h^ and re- 
fined it* Many sudi teachers are doing good woric in our schools 
now,, but the xxsx/ter ot our schools is linited, and the numbers 
that oome every- year se« to be unlimited} hence the smply is 
greater than, the denand*^ 

. ^ "Free rext-Booic8»-.»The last Legislature ananded the school law 
so as ta petnit school districts ta purtdiase and own' the text-bpo^s 
for the use of alX the diildrea in the schools," Quite a mnnfaer of the 
disl^cttt^ the State have already availed themselves of tiiis provi- 
sion*.*** 

Te-t oth«r topics were coning to the fore in the latter years of 
the- 1880 'ar "SdiooL Enrol2nBnt»«i- 

Itt aa» counties the pwrlbent- of enrollBent»,,is very gopd^ 
while in others it is entLrelr too low* la Boulde^' and El Paso 
counties*.; the enrol2B»nt of the school population.* .is 78 per 
cent*» while in Huerfano it is only U2 per cent***.Ihe enroll- 
. .nent for the whole State is 66 per cent*.,which shows an in- 
crease of 3 per cent, in the last, two, yearsj but still a lar- 
ger enroTTmrnrfc is deairable*?^ 

•School Libraries*— «^ virtue of the present-law any school 
board can levy * tax: of one-teSiE of a nriTT for library- purposes.*** 
Bafeup t<s thia tiae but a fisw district* have arailed themseLvee of 
building uj> m library* Z trust the iaportance of good, reference li- 
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^ aH of our school* will not be owlooked by the school 
boards.* 

Bjr the ^99-1900 Bjenalal Seport certaia ot these same topica 
were treated, while others had becona- equally iaportants 

"Teach»r3»— «Hith our noxmal aiKt high schools turning out an- 
nually' nanjr aspirants to the teachers' profession, and with, an: ever- 
increasing iTTirrtgr aitlon of excellent, teachers frca other states, there- 
is no longer anjr reason for accepting poorly qiialified teachers in any 
3<±oor district iit Colorado- The standard of requireoents has for some: 
year* past been gradually rising** 

^chool Libraries*— "In, aearl;^ every county a aajoritjr of the 
districts, rural as well as those of the toims,. have taken ^teps to 
establish such libraries ijt connection witii the public school, and al- 
thou^ in aany instances the beginning is small, the grotrtft is steady, 
and. already the^inflaence is noticeable t^on the'progress and cultiff*^ 
of the ptqjils.'* 

»»CkjB?)ul3bry Education*— »The conptilsory education law ^Kcable 
to thirdM^laas districts sadly fails to accoj^Oiat its intended ^ur- 
P<"»»»*«Xt'^cntain» a provision, relieving frost educational responsibi- 
lity the parents of diildrea living more- than two mtles front a- school 

hcus».*»,soB» avail theoselvea of the weakness of the and pennifc * * 

96. 

^ef r* childrerg t9 grov up ijt utt^r i^Qranc^**** 
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■'School Oirectora'^— 

Bie iatereat* ot a scfaooL or school tiistrict are acoetinies * 
hampered by the refusal of a director to perfora his duty.,,* . 
The only way to enforce a proper discharge o£*his duty is throu^ 
• the courts^ a procesa- so pixpensive and unpleasant* that* rather 
than resort to it, t eache rs- and patrons of the- school of tea 
r suffer inc(axvenience..,,ij'law nalrtng school directors accoun- 
table for the proper discharge of their' duties to the county 
superintendent, and clothing- that official with authority to re- 
move, wo«W*„condu<& to harmony and pranote the ei*ia. of ed&- 
catiozu 97 

Althcu^ a sense of some problana inherent in the state's rural 
schools va» undoubt«<|ly ^parent prior to thia 1900 Reports the Stat»-' 
Snperintenden* felt it. necessary to detail specific difficulties ;«^di 
were coning to the fore in: thi* aeportt '♦la arriving at the consi- 
deratioa of the rural school prbbleB, I approach the heart of the 

w&ole systeo* It is hiwre that we are confronted ^ the greatest dif» 
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ficulties, aM herS^N^t we may do our greatest woric," After sane 
furthfir iatroductioa i^utlining the importance of the rural schools in. 
a state such, aa Colora<^, the Superintendent detailed the most pressing 
problemss- "The chief evila\f' our- country schools are unequal' tjaxattonj 
short and unequal texsns, u neg ny equipment, untrained and poorly paid 
teachers, aaali sdiools, lax stpervision** Each of these problema-waa ' 
thea ex p l aine d in more detail a« to their negative effect* upon the 
educational piroces* for ruraX childrea and the circunstancea which 
produced theBr> 

J77.^ ■** i«aediea. ta these prohlemat there waa next outlinedu s series of 
suggestion*, which would,- by the earlr decade* of the twentieth century, 
becOTe as predictable as they were deleterious to the rural educatiOTaL 
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sjrstenc whicit had beeir, in large- part^ re^onaibl» for the transfor- 
oatioit of Colorado froti a rav frontier territory to a progressive 
and stable political and econoanic entitT? »To approach, thesa cozidi— 

tion» ia the comtary, the district sTstem must be abolished»,.the 
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couatjr (amst) be made the onit of administration** 

The Otteccoe of^tiJis. suggested diange'in. school organization was 
SMB. aa nanifwtj '^♦♦♦unif om taxation^ unLf orm lengtk of term^ andt 
unifom equ^arat^^^fewer aci larger sdiool^ woiiXd be maintained^ and 
reaote pt^pil* transported afrpubli<r eapense^^.hirfier salaries^^^^bet-^ 
- ter t ea cher s^ and 5i:^riTteQn*»^*' 

la ammatton- or hi^ criticisnt at tbe ruraL school situation and 
the proposed trfumge to benefit it^ the Superintenaent noted that^ 

^t is not e^^ected that an! immediata change ^»ill be oade frcss 
tile district ta the c o u n ty unit> but it is. believed that the 
tiae has cooe whea the practicability^ of stich. a change should 

, receive the serious and careful consideration- of those inter-- 
eated in. ttie bettexment of our rural, schools 

Thue^ by the tinm of the century both the strengths aiai wealcnessee ' 
of the Colorada rural ediicational systear had bec^aie apparent, and the 
thoughts and trends >rtiich were to ^^iji by the y6ar 1900 were to continue^ 
eadt its own particular way^ and iit sa doing importantly influence 
the developaettt of rur^ ettocatioxt iata the oid^twenttetfc century*- 

Thai last quarter of tbm nineteenth, century in: ffolorade provided 
th» aco nont t cr anct sodEaL ftanaworte for the^ deyelopment of what had^ 
<a£^ a few yeaawt earlier beenc a raw^ frontiM^^ inta a settled,: sociai-i- 
Ijr and" cttLturally-conscioua establishoent^ Tbe schools of the day 
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followed this sane pattern of' evolutieir^ Their first beginnings- 
had been more the^ result of ^ndividual actioa rather than conauni-* 
tjr movea^t* , These earliest schools bad usually been th» r«^t of 
sane stwig personality arriving in a- locality and his .st^ervision - 
Of a verjr T .,1, TTri . tad school ^^sTstaa^^there^ Alternatively^ a handful of ' 
residents of a localt^ would almost ^>oataneousl7 establi^ a school 
for their childrexu A3 tiioe' went on,, these local scho0l5 coalesced 
aromd the district, foiut of organiMtiott within, countjr jxarisdictions*. 

Under this c entral (atai nlnioal) atxthoritsv the^ indiytdual school 

I 

districts grei^ and developed through the accnnralation of students,, 
construction of store^ sxzbstantial housing, facilities^ and the increase 
of staff to. provide for expaxKied activities and educational services • 
By the end of the nineteenth century it could truly be said that 
the schools and education: had become a significant cultioral and social 
force in the 2ocky Mduntaln: Hegion—no ^longer just "^the f rentier, 
but now an econceic, social^ aoi political force to be .contended with 
in the United States as a nation*. ^ 
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ESBET THEHTIOT GENTOHT 
* • . 1900-1220 ■ . 

rurair school problat ts a social and econanic. problrai 

• . > "Sorc than an educational onp* The. rural school is iaaepa- 
\ , raW* firoo the social and economic problems of >the couatr7 peo-» 
• ple-j. • The little red schoolhouse ia in * socioXogical setting 
^ilt only the use of ttodera machinery and good roada' can diange. 
The dftvelopment of roads ahd the electrification of .the fana and 
th» hooe uadonbtedly show way to the creatiop. of larger 
, school unita.^ 

. It- waa aa iaterealrfjag derelopaeat in Colorado that the country 
schools had no more thaa becoae established and operating aa geogra- 
phically maaeroua, responsible^ ^If-contained local educational 'unita^ 
•by thft turn or the centtry^ that thejr begaa ta be the object of iucx«a- 
sing criticisi:^ eainatiiig fiwiE larger poUtLcat and educational units, » 
in large part, aa on their omt and within theii^ communities the^ con- 
tinned to ^ r^arded with hohor and respect. 

The first two decides of the tweniieth century may be considered, 
in many waya, aa the "^xeyd^ of optmtry school educa-tiqn in Colorado* 
By- the turn, of the century the aaiority of individual school districts , 
were rural and their schoola were fupctioning, realities* Although more 
school districts were, established after 1900, their nuarber vis fewer 
thaa those which had been founded bef ore, ^bny^ of those already-es- 
tablished rural school 9ti3tricta- had derelqwd beyond the '*bare bonea'* 
aducsrttonaL progtant wfaicir characterized thd^ begiimijigai aiuit^re ia 
the profeessE of ftTam1 , n1jig and int er p r e ti ng the vatLues and signifijCance 
o£ their' part fcn t ^ brand of edncattdni wtte the obiecti-Te of furUier- 
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iaproTiDg it. la o-tiier diatficts^-howBrer,. little was done beyond the 
"t1ni™i 3«|>port of the exLating. building and teacher* 

The district* themaalTea had case into their 'own. by this time on 
the whole and aost were functioning quite ef f icdentl^ 'and effectively 
in considetatioa of their limited financial and physical resource^.. 
It was probably during these first two' decades- of the twentieth cen- 
tfflCT that the ibon. of the '♦little red schoolhouse" became e^blished 
a» an important elemn t at the American tradition and myth* This wide 
acceptance" into American iconogr^hjr of the country Schoolhouse had its 
S^n e sLsr of course^ in reality* During: that time period laie urban-ru^ 

• ral "balant»»iJ^Kt not yet becaae tipped so far in Hxe direction of the 
urban^cale a^^ would be the case in later decades^ For this reason a ' 
large proporttoxr.of Jtoericans who grew up in that generation did^ in' 

facty experience co untry school edncgM^aa^ — — ^— 

In their looking, bade into th^ own pasfe, and remsnfaering both 
th^ i%ct andLv6ie''raaanticised: vision, this gyration uz^oubtedl/ does. 
r^oaber countrjc-schoois" with respect for Mnjr reasons^. An Iniportant 

' backgroiind elenumtf in this situation is the fact that it vae during 
Qiisf tineth^^^jtiral^ weri^ wnfrontLn^, tiieir first serious - ^ 

conflicts with: ^♦urta n^nd' ^' .yitxcaiJ.onal standards and id^s^ and this 
sttuattott often stiau^a|ti^ th«ir ta significant achievements^ The tea^» 

^ cherai,were^ org the wh<a^ tiett«r.«lucata£ than their rural predeces— 

'"sorsif't&e^ physical: sdtaoC/fkcfUties were larger^ better equipped and-. 



aa i n t ai n ed» generalO^ speaking, thait ever before^ and. the- 'eduoa-j 
tionai programs tfiLeowlyes were ia^)^o^ving in con^jarison to those 
coaiaonl7 f otmd ia- tb» ninwtecntb. cflfetury* 

OtherTdrcee were atilX bringing change- to the rttral environ- 
ment3^ of Colorado* The '^frontier^*^ the tern referral to Itt^e ex- 
panses ot unsettled land> had not yet been entirely' settled* The 
first, tsp decades of the twentieth cen-tairy acootmted for the Wfeest 
ounbers dSt iiamigranta to enter the United States any tine before or 
sincep. Daring ^e first decade of" the c^itury over S^T^miUioxt 4ja-^." 
migrants^^firatt foreign shorea landed in 1^ United States? th^isecoodL 

^ * O ' — . 

decade accounted for over S^T million*. ' 

Differing scmswha-t froat the waves of izandgration before the tum^ 
of the centur7^ these Ipuni grants were predoodnantly" trm soul^grn and . 




eastern Europe* Further^ while th^wfere largely settling into the 
AMrican industrial northeast rather than spreading westward, as 
predecessors had done^ their overall mnaber was so large that^ emi 
thou^ the percentage which moved, wes-ferard for land was lower, tha^-ac^ 
tqal numbers of jieople were relatirivljr high. »*During the period -l^OO- 
1910.it is estimated that l,29Cr»-000 inanigrants. settled in nukL' tefj^L-N 

torjr.*. Jhiring the period lSlD»l92a the mm^er of immigranta into ^ 

J- • 3 



!anta into^ ru 



rai territorr aggregated about 751t>000.* ^ . 

Herhape^ iit response ta thes* growing numbers ofi.iooder^tely-^elclX-^ ' 
Jb& i2fflrigrantk,antt iir ilbm int er e st stimulating fttrwei^'Wl^Isaent 



- . ttt the sparsely-poptOated arcaa wst of the Mississippi Eiver, the 
• . f^laral govprraaent pas's^ the Homestead Act of 1913 • This Act cpro-^ 

. : ei up vast ww to hoaesteading which h£jd previoiisly been do- 

■ ' • «id E snch settknent or -Vidian lands. The effect of this new ffaae- 

- st«ad Act on (jalorado w a. second wave of settlement on the eastern 
•. - ^plainrfte-di both ifiitUted new rural connranitiea' and contributed to 

, the population of those already £n existence. - * 

' ■ . . ' ■- . , ■ 

i'' 'I. . effect of this second, wave upon the rural schooL 

r'^^"^''^^^^^"^^^ ' firsts previousir low^enattr" populated areas^ 
• .' ] . ''incleased.- their populattons density and^ In so doings placed new de- 
rnnds ^.iJ^» school districts there. Second^ ther were rtyjjj^ble 

'for ■». proliferation; of school districts theaselves. The resulta ot^ 
» «^ - » ■ * . / , . '^ ■ 
' — -^-^^ <ievel«paent3v«Kt-treiSli' were .not long in ma'klng ttteaaelves felt* 

. - Woric£ng withia the "fraflesroric" of sraii-settled rural areai^ the 

■ achooi-d^trict provided *^glcal^-and 'ideal font of organization and 

. 'orientaldo^ throng ."ifeici. thdge aore inhabttdd' areas could prtfrtde 

tbemselTes wi^ edacattoia|l.f:aoilitie« ;a^ a minlfflm cost and retain a 

totil cmtrol^orar theset' schopi^.^ Asijoj)ulation and settlement increa- 

^ howwrar, th^saccuzBoUtios ofT sc&^ diatriets; which were sbbH and 

Irli3cailyw^entid--l)u1^1o6ate5t aajacwrt ta one another^toote the 

p^oaa^ st^odI.j^i^ct;ot^ni3atlon; beyond Ita logical optlrnqm. 

^^rin^ ' ^n?rac4»llt3r* 'fifee tite point of view or profea- 

%f on^^uqafetc^ , 3nc£;p^t£<3i^^- of tifta situaHioii waa aiade =n«^.^«^-- 
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Itt a report on rtaaL i^zcatton in Coloraao published by the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, It wa^entitled "Huralizing the City School*: 

Since it had alwaTa beW asserted that rural schools ^re some- 
thing of the "heartbeat* of democracy, and that- their local sT^jport 
prodded for the most effective democratic^adninistration^ the report 
takes this praaise— »I«t us ruralize -the city schod; f or-lidministra- 

^ # 

tive purposes and for the sake of making it as daaocratic as- the cou&. 

It . . S 

try school,* This: »ruraliaation» of the country school is based imoa . 

- the nddoar-of-appajine the-saaef organizational cartte'ria to the urba» 
school census as is applied ta .the n&al ia the establishneot of local 
school districts, ' • .-y 9 

In. the average* one-teacher sc&ool in. the jriiral districts there 
^ ^ exceed a dozea fanilies rej^resented in each school,' 
The average blodc' idll not have less than about the same 
nua^r of families. In. order that the city may be serred in the 
aaa^way as the country, we shall proceed 'to build a one- tea- 
cher school on the comer of each bl^gk in the supposed city^of ■ 
150 blocks, and eleet three'> directors from each block whose W 
siness it would be to ^nploy the teacher who teaches - eight 
grades*,,,^ ^ 

13iu3, in ,thi3 hypothetical city of 150 blocks there i? established 

150 separate and aatcfnomous school "districts,* The. total school 

board aeabers for these districts, will number l;50. To assure some 

aaeasure of central sr^ervisioa of these autonoipous districts and school 

boards, * singW c£^ ""stperintendent*- im appointed, 

Tfiee logical question* and consideration* growing out of this si- 

tuatioa are outlined for ther.puiposp? of demoastirating the problems and 



(ttfficulttes inherent In the district syztm of school organisation 
as populations increase and reasonaUy-dense settlaaent becomes an 
established factt 

Now, Kr» Citgr Siqperintendent, please tell us how you would ma^ 
nage this situation effici^tljr althou^ your schools are dis- 
tributed oTer a very small aj^a^ ccoqjared with that of an en-- 
tire county*. If you were tor=Wre ten buildings in your' schooL 
district would you think it necessary to have tiiree directors 
for each bui ld1ng ».»Z la^a'systent of schoolflf is it essential 
to have three directors, with porwer to control the expeoditures ' 
of money, for^ each school plant in the dtyt^^ * 

k final questioir suns i?x the body* of those which. were arising; izt 
the nrtTris of: Colorado educators at the timex »Is the pres^ent rural, 
sch(^ system a necessity^ for twentieth century conditions or^ does it 
hark bade to pioneer days when our forefa-Uiers were blaaine trails of 
industry and education?** 

To furtiier clarify this position^ -tixe report pointed out,. 
the absurdity of it all aiKl the striking likeness to our present sys-^ 
ifea in (rural) ♦•♦districts majr furnish a new angle»*»for thought^***. 
Coxmty st^criJrt^J^dents^^^are confronted witli the problem* ♦♦♦However • 
capable, the handicaps under which they work are sure to interfere in 
a marked degree wfcth any prograit for improving the instruction, and su^ 
pervisiojt of schools^.^ 

Thi^ analyst* from the Oniversltr of* Colorado, fao^^er, had not 
been the first <alX ta reco©ii2e rursL school problercis^r In her Report 
for^tb»fmsr9T3Q9^WJX the^ State Superf T^iffndeirte of PubXL g tnstrucrtiom 
Satherina Cooie had ids<^ outlined ait alt«nutte view of' tiie sttuattoi;: 
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.Penult ae to say,. .that,, in ^ivd^msat, we have anxch to do? ' 
in fact, we have hardly begun to work out a satisfactory sys- 
tem of education for our children in thia State... .a., large per- 
centage of oyr (Aildren h^ve very inadequate facilities for ob- 
taining^ an education. THot- attend school in. badly equipped and 
unsanitary buildiajs, in charge of poorly paid, untrained and 
i^oi^etent teadi^»° "* . , . ■ ' 

Behind this circumstance in the state's rural school' districts 

the State Stqperintendent saw two si g ni f icant factors, one economic and ' 

one^organiaatlonalj First, «We have been so absorbed in keeping abret/ast 

of t&» tLjMs coosafercial]^, that we have neglected to do so educattonallyj 

and,, in 7tp» of the vast chants, during- Idle recent years,, in the. social,, 

econoadcand.industrial life of the cocatunlt^ ^* Ui e Oe v e lo^ent of 

educatLott has generally been-ignoredi- Second', a great majority of rt^ 

ral school children »w..are taught by uritrained and ineiajerie^ed tea- 

cherff, wttb noSt^mirrLsion odcept that furnished by the county st?)eirin- 

.t8ttiettt='^«{Chool3» Under present conditlotts, in tiiis State, it is a 

physical ia^ossfbili^ for many county sunerintendents to visit the 

schoola in ^eir cd<hnti'es more than once a year.**^ ' 

Of these- two circmstances contributing to the poor state "^f 

moat nrral education^ the weaknesses of the coiintjr si^jerintendent sys-^ 

tea was. »tbuncb to be the more cnlpabljet the geographical expanse .of 

most Mtanties^ nttlgEtted a^dnst effective si^ervision by thi^'of ficer^ 

low salaries paid to county superintendent* acted to dlscouragef the' 

mor» aMft ^ <9lpable peo^ ttt fiix the office,, a^d the fict of their- 

^oliticaL a^pintive character further canp^icat&i the possibility of- 




obtaining candidates to mi the- office with the req^iired educa«- 
tional eaperieiK» and badcgrojinda* 

Si^eriatendeat Coolc alao-saw^ that some of the probleas of the 
rural education ssrsteat of the' state ae the 'result of illogical and 
niisguided thought regarding ita realities and existence: •'.♦•the ru^' . 
ral sdioola have been sadljr neglectedl They have received very little 

•^att^tLon from or^aUed educational authorltr, and the rural school 
» , ■ -12 

has been, allowed to become a; sort of pbor iaitatiott of the city school,." 

The reoadjr, for Superintendent Cook, was clear— but not so easily 

acfaieved-«"Wha1; we need is not « rural school modeled after the city " 

. school; but a system whicfe will educate pountry people^for the cMitrr 

* 13 

as successfully as city schools educate city people for the city,* 

^ yhlle idealistic, her visidn. of rural educaUon not. unrealistic— 

^ We ne^ the kind of country schools that dignify and not belittle 

country life; that breathe- the ataoSphere of -country lifej that create 

a love for the country? and that* teach in tetins. of country life, which 

lit *r.. , . 

the country child understands** • '* 

Contributing to toe growing divergence, bath in thought and reality, 
. , - between the urban, and rural school districts in. Colorado was the al. ' 

ready exi st f. n g state diatrict daaaiflcatiott schemet 

/•'•,■■ 

Districts containing a school, popuiatiott of one thousand or more' • 
shall be denoninated district* of the first (1st) dassj districts ' 
^ wntaitting » school populitioit orieas thaa one thousand (1.000). 

J • districts of the second C2hd) classj and districts^^coutainidg' a 
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school population, at three hundred and fifty 050) or less shall' 
be- denoainatwi districta of the third class,^^^ 

Some- statistics for Colorado during this period will provide- a - 

batter awareness or the scope and scale* at its rural educationr By 

1913, "There were 1725 third class school districtsi,,and of this \ 

only 289 had less than fifteen children of school age..»,26l8 chil- . 

dren lived in those di3tr£cts.»».While.. •there are IPlj. .districts each 

of which had an average census*, .of more than. 100 children* These dis- 

Id 

trtct* had a combined census of 31,251»»*»'* Further^* "Twenty-one of 

-f»»the sixty countie* have na districts except those of the third clasa^ • 

•.♦♦ifinfttaeit thousacd^ one himdred twen'ty^eTett childreir^ or almoat 2?' ' 

17 

per cent of the cenaust live im these tweuty^one counties 

*^t was after 1900 that rtiral school ia^irovement becaiw an active 

18 

• prograa in -the State of Colorado..* gefoim. of third class rural school 
.districts in Colorado took two major forms: centraliaation and conso- 
lidation^ 

The silkiest and most direct of these reform movements ^s that 

of centraOlLzation.. centralization -of schools 'in Colorado means the 

abolishing of sev^ilal* smaller schools^in the same district and liie 

* ' ' 1 19= 

building of a .larger school centrally tocatwi** The centraliaation 6f 



a scho(^ distetct^ yhuff, was^an 3&tai-^^iet,r^rganiaation and re- ^ 
allocation of facilities for the bbiective of their better and more ef- 
;ffcianb uttliaa*£ottiwtthiii. ^ confine* '^Z the- distarEct for the benefit 
of tb» school patpansf in that, districts ^ 



The second approach to school district reform was revolu- 

ttcmary-^onsolidation*. Consolidatioa provides ^...£or the abolish-* 

aent of certain adjoining districts lying within the boimdaries of 

one counter or contiguous counties and their reorgani^tion into one 

special school district»^»#for the conyeyance of pupils to a consoli— 
20 

dated school* ConsolLdatiqn represented^ an inter-distrLct rs-i^ 
'organiaation m± re^allocation off the facilitiee of several districts 
. for their, mutual improvOTWxt and benefit*. \ 

Wh l lfr centraliaatioa was most connaonly provided for throu^ a da-^ 
cf sion. of' the district school board and carried out hr the sdxool ad— 
mLirLstrative personnel within that district, the more revolutionary^ 
donsolidation required special political arrangements for the conJoin>-- 
lag of autoncmous^ school districts*. Once established as 4 likelj al* 
temative f oi^ sdxool district reorganisation^ the question of conso** 
lidatioa had to be submitted to tax-payer approvalt **The school boarda- 
ot t^o or more adjoining school districts may^ submit the question: of. 
consolidation and oa the petitioxt of not less than one-fourth of the 

a . 

qualified electors of^ each such school districts^ • the consolL-^ 
datioi^ ma7 take place«., 

l eg isl at l oit apd increasing interest ia the refornt of rural*, third' 
das^ school, districts became an i^^ortant issuel in Colorada evea be*» 
fbrgi ther end of -toe first decade qC the t^rentietteNcentinryv T^-t-H^T 
state legtaEatLoit itt tijie regard waa passed, in. l^Cf?*. However^ the 
fact that such legislation waa on ttie books wsis not significant motive 
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for local school' diatricte to-apoataneoiialj c<«iteB?ds^1» their Hs±a^ 
tegratLioa and subseqaent reintegratioii with adjoining, and poaa^bly 
riTal, school districts, ' To promote consolLdatioa* a stktewide analy. 
ai» or rural schools and school distaricta ww^ b^m, the objective of 
which was. the deaonatrattoa of the need for this form of soluUon to 
the probleaa confronting rnr^ sdiool district education. The first 
of these repcarts was published ist ISUt 

Entitled The Rmal and Vinajge Schodg of , Golorado- >Ag Sight Year 
§SSISZ£££^ thi« report b^gvr with: aa interpretatloa. of the- third (dasa 
district as x- key entity in Colorada rural edacatLon— 

The- thirdf^Ias* school district i» the unit of organizatiott 'that 
our people hare provided for the training of the chilSefe of the 
Tillage* and of the open country of Colorado in the rudimenta of 
reading, writing, arithaettc, historyrgeography and ecoooadcs^ 
for fitting those who have conpleted the prescribed course of 
study for enuring the hi^ school, and foi-givi^ all sooe un- 
der^anding of the duties, privileges and responsibilities of 
• toertcaii citiaen8hip*22 ■ . ■ » . ; . 

What i» iateresting about this iiiteipretatio» of the third class 
dlalarlct is its patroniaing tone and the inherent assun^tioa that 
third class districts, aside front theiar 'legal 4stinctloh frcn. an ob^i^. 
jective stanc^oint,;are, by definition, iesser iix" quality of educatiott 

^^^^^^^^^^ 

a» wen as lie quantity of students^ . This initial conprehensiott of 

. , , ^ . " .' , ' ' ' 

.third dass districts is carried throu^ottt- the report* ' *' 

Jjt th» introductory pages or this report it is n^ted that several ' 
states hacfc alrea^ coB^letBd sii3tflar:^analy«»» or 'thte 
whicit analyses have resulted ta changes la these systaast »Tti». mor© ' 
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carefujLlr thtt subject is studied and the- more- thorougit the iavesti-. 

' . • 23 

g*^on» the worse conditiona ar» fotmi to bei* 

The first sectioa of the report ia concerned with, the size of 
th^ daa* school district cenata figtires in the state (portions of 
which We been, indi t e d above) . At the lowest end of this acaie^^ 
•On* district was; found' that had but three children on. its census. 
list»«,one 7»ar«.,.#the other sevexi years tlu.3' independent unit.. ♦re- 
ported, nftdiildreii within, the district^ still kept its inliependent 
orgaaliaticm, went throu^-the fomalHy o£■^eIecting a school director 
eachs yeari, levied, no taxes wot 3pent»».(no> money for edacatiop,* , 

f (Wrfle it. is not- pointed out as such^ this ^^yT^l^ deaOnstrates how 
iJ^cQrtant the independent school district unit was felt to be by dis- 

• trict inhabitanta— even though, there were no chl^tfleg: in. the district 
•there was na interest ia annul Ing the' district or sending its childrexx 
ta another school— instead the district was kept in existence evea 
though there were no children." aac^ thus, no need"for schools* As the 
report ccnawnts, "Evidentiy they were wai-kiig for the stork to cane 

' ; ' 25 : • - • 

along and help thent out of their dilwaaa.*) 



■ is had beert indicated earlier^ it was felt by iiany that the lo^^ 
ottL extenaiott of the lociO; school district concept resulted iit iu^jrac- 
ttcal and absurd circumstances for the carrying oa of efficient and ef- 
fisqtive education* 3jfe reg^ to the school diatricfe without axs opera^ 
tSng school or pi^fls^^ the report noted' that,; »They merely serve to 

97 
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. ' 2d 
•how "the «xtr«B»». to whicit the diatrict syataa hks been carried** 

. la exawlnlng the attendance figures for Hie ruraJL third 'clasa 
diatricta^ - their perfotnaac* was- discovered to be- marginait . 
'the aTerage sdxool census of these- 1725.. school districts*. 82,17U 
•••while the average enroUneiit ws only 61*^385^ or 78 per cent of 

c«Mu^.»,to atrerage of 22 per- cent did not enroll,., ♦»* Further^ 
daring the 1906-1913 period analTzed, the average ^xoroUaan-t figure 
wa» 6U>385--bttt the average daily- atteiuiance figure was considerably 
lower thait this> 35',2iy» 

Concerning:, the third, daae grading practices-^ '^qang: and ineac* 
pflorienced teachers,,*are gxpectad. to auiranee all pupil* a grade each 
jnwr^ jnst the saste' as ci1gr spools with well-trained and eaperience<|,, 
teacher* under''«xpert stiperTisioiu»..»The7 not. only ztteagt t© do it,', 
but they actaally do it at least as far as passing thent to the next 

hitler grade is ccncemed»,*»( although) there is practically no au- 
28 

pervlsios^**»'^ 

Fiaallyv only 2JU,$59 (or 22 per cent) of the total enrollment ac- 
tually graduated the eighth grade, accounting for 37 per cent of the 
to ti^ average ' daily attendance* j 

la it» Analysts: of the- le^gtfe of third dase achoor terns,' it was 
diacovwped thKfcO? per cent of the tqt^ school census for the covered 
jwaar attended^ iit district* to. countie* having iSa or nanre days of 
achooL per Tesorj, Utt per cent of the Sc^jol qensua were iif districts 
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hxrtMS betifeexi 130 amt lliO day^ per year? ^ per cent attended in 
districts having lees thaa 120 days of^ school each year* One cpunty 
(Baca) reqdired a school tent ot lesa than 100 days per year^^ 

Itl regard to teachers- and thedur salaries in third daas' district* 
a. priaary realization, was neceaearjr for the frilleat ccDqjrehonsiim of 
the data, which folloKadt •■^•♦in. these third class districts- the t«-' 
Cher- constitutes the^^beal^ part q£ the syatMu^.the teacher (ho»- ^ 
ever) can. expect iMj^ help troci within, the di^trict^ les* fWsa the 




countjr organizatiq^^^^stilX lesa trm. the state* Thas in actual 

practii^ th» f 1iinp|piiil i or- fall* alone»» Purtherv. ••••if the 

teacher cannot and doe* not orei^come -Qie difficulties and solve the • 

31 

pro hlffwe as they arise^ the school is a feilure** This significant 
^dependence Txgon. the teacher in the rural schoa/ plapea this indiyi- 
daal in. a piwfcal posttion^-not only wit^ the school systca itself 
bnt ixt ttie pbHticial aiid deatocratic- existence- of. the statet ^•♦•ttiere^ 
li)no peraon. ei^Jloyed ia.this state and placed in studi a difficult po^ 

\ * ^ ' 

sltion aa is the teacher ^in our rural schools«>*and €here is no one 

, 32 . ^ 

el^ of whoBi so TOch isr e^cpected^.*^ 

' NotiAth stan dt ng this inpcrtant role the rtiral school teacher is 

expecfted ta fUTfffT.wlth: dfficrtencT- and dispatch, the agt&l recruit- 

3en:t and; hfHng of mraL teadxers wae found, ta be directed towarct^ the 

Jjonm^^cscmsort denoBinators of teacher training and badcgronzzd^. thue^ 



Banjr »*.»teacher9 begiit their w<jfic in the pomtrr schools- without 
9xs^ previous e:q)erieace, with no professional training, with^only/i 

high school education^ and verj- often, less, while a large maaber of 

' ' 33 
^ thear are but littl* o^rfier- than their oldest ptpils^* "lit the aain^ 

the fault for tirf^^sitaatiott restwi, the" report indicated, with the • 

local school boards themselves t •'♦•.aanjr .school boatds in these dis- 

tricts seem to be satisfied and content to ©sqplojr teadiera for, -Uie 

schools which their children attend, who could secure positions in. no- 

3U. - ' . 

other si&ooOLs*.* 

Fro» th^ point ot 'Tteeof ot the teacher* theaselTea the sitaatioa. 

wa* (ttscorered to be na better ia outlook* la seekinff ^t position* 

iit rural schools,, the teachers paBe'froa'ttio general backgrounds? 

fl3»t,= froBi within, the- states '►♦♦•there are quite a maaber of the 

graduates of our owa co^&sges, and universlUes,, and teachers* col* 

leges,, who, finding th m selves ui»ble to -secure a position in a -graded 

school without actual sc^l-room^ractice are cos^elled to take a 

coi6rtr3r school^ or none*» On the oth^ hand, ^*iSajar teadiers conje to 

Colorado froa other states^ and quite a mirnher of these are coogjelled 

tc taadt izt country and soap,' village" schoolai to gala resid«ice, pb- 

lata experiencejt and get a pq ualn ted ijt this^state before they c$ir a«-^ • 

* - . 36 . . ■ 

car* jioslttons ia the city: schools,* la the case of ^oth these dis- 

^ * 

i ifffca tioaa- o£ teaches^ ther« was' a. gpsat siMjartty ia their i^itilLl 
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zatton* of tte cowrtrr schools' a» a ^stepping stona* to the larger- 

ujAan. achoolst ••••they will often teach, sl year or two in co un try 

achoola ia order to establish-^ reputation, to enable them, to secure 
. . 37 ■ 'J 

a.'Aowtt or duty- position^* 
% 

Bunoyicalljr^ «^The- totibL nusfiser of teacher* vapla^, ia all these 

districts was 19,S63,. of whco 3»208^ or sisteen per cent were men and 

' ■ « , ■ 38' 

16,355, or eighty-fonr per cent^ were wanen.* Regarding these sta- 

tiatics the report corfctiadod, "".^.ediicatioit has nearly ceased to be a. 
man'* job^ at least iit the- country sdiool^»» ••teaching a country school 
usually leads nowhere for a inan> while it ia a steppingatone- to a gra- 
ded school for woaeiu»»«mo8t all condition*^ ccanbine-to faror the- em- 

39 

ployment of women^ instead of aen teachear3»» 

With regard to salaries, the restdt of this report was revealingt 
-Of the- fifty-three rural counties surreyed, '*One couhty paid an. aver— 
a^ of $81 per montJi (Gilpjjn Co.) j six paitfc between $70 and §80 j twen- 
ty paid between $60 and $70 j twenty-three p«fid between $50 andJ605 

nine paid between $iiO and $50, while one (Washington Co») piid. less 

ho 

than $i;0 per month for the eight years** The moat ccsmnon salary le- 
vel was between $5q and $60— the same range Trfiich^ country school tea— 
Cher* were receiving scsae^wenty t« tfairty years earliefl / 

■ Dt^dnaparisoo wttlt the 1^ Colorad* statute mi^Ha- H r.^ '"►.^.not less 

thas 1^ days o£ schooO:^ at. a salary' of not less l^ian. $5a per mcnrtih^ iir 
lit - " • . ^ 

cacSt df strfctw*,.*' tig wan dis co v er ed: thatt fbr^ the eight yeaar average. 
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foTjT coTOtles; (Wa^iixjgton» Ima, Ciiater-, and Baca) had school terms' • 
of lesjr ttwn 120 da^^ and tea couatiea (Ctiater,. Cheyenne, Lincoln, 
Phillipa, Logan,- Baca, Itma, Kit Caraon, Sedgewlcic, and Washington) 
all hid teacher salaiiea- paid belojr'ther $50 per montlt level*. , 

la its mrarirt n ation of »Site» and Buildinga» th» report categor* 
ize^ Idiea into, three' divisionst The first was dtetricts in whidx the 
value of sdiool. sitee and buildings vae less than $500 j the sepond wae 
districts in iihich; the v^lne of school sitea aod btaild^s was between 
$fOO ami $l,000f. the third ia« thos» having sitea and foldings ia «»- 

' ces« of^OOO* f 

Within the first division, •There were- U8I*. distrtots.^.ia whiclt 
i . 'the school honse and gSwasds were valued at lea? than $5CXJ, aM 10, 

6GQ^heol children lived in. these district* This was 2T per cent 
of the total auaber of districts,, and 12 peir cent, or one-eighth of 
^ ^\ , t^ .school cenansof all the districts**" Scne insight may be derived 
"frca, the fact tlkt, •'.ivthe average for the entire group »ae but $28It, 
, ' or not enotagk to tmild a good shed*. This represents an in^esiaaent of 
to per censtas pupil in. sites and bhtl dings for ttiose 10,600* co untry 
children^'^'^ - ^ 

■i ^ 'lit the second division, "There were 501 districts* ♦.and 16,82^ 

school children: liv^ £a these diWict»„ This v«s 19 per cent of the 
. totsfcl otaaber of districts* and 20 per cent of the school census** 
^ - - .^TItea»rf3^g^svalJ»o£sdxoctto 
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#693 (*.*.le3» thatt enough. i» build good bam»») \ 'Otis valua- 
tion figure ' yields an average inveataent of $20 per' censua'pi;?)!!, ' 

• In the thix^ division, ."^re vm 7U0 district8»».^This ws hh 

per cent of thivdistricta, and. $k,7kS- ch1.lf<ren„>>» Average site ■ 

■ ■ ■ * 

and school building in this division waa, valued at- $2, 852, r«^sen- . 
ting a per census pupil investment of $38. " - " 

- For all di-visiona the average investment per census pupil in 
school sites and buildings W8^$32. It.was also discovered that*. »i 
aand)er of distrtcta did not invest & dollar: in "sitea arid btjilding* dt*- 
ring: the ei^t jteara, but wete apparently content ta rent a rocnt in a' 
pjftvate o<ai»^ or to use one donated for t^t ptirpose** 

Re^rding these statistLos on the physical facilities- of C^OTa- 
do 'a rural schoola, it was concluded, ' — 

The utter inadequacy of the school plant, as found in most of 
the school districts here considered, is sufficient to account 
for much of the failure of these sdiools. This is very-clear 
ta anyone >rtio will visit a large number of these districts in 
different parts of the state, and it is still more convincing • 

• to the one who will Investigate th»/records of all these dis- 
tricts on this item* The school houses and grounds not only 
show the need of 'the e:q)endlture of more money, but the dila- 
pidated and unkoj^jt condition of many of - them clearly shows the 
laclc of intelligent care Jifl . • • 

/ ' - 

The report then turn^ ta the district system ita^i *Tti» dis- 

trict system was organized and built on the theory of g^.^ing each. 

W)nnnifit . t y ft school of its own, aiui separateness and. ijuiq)endence are ' 

- \ U9'^ ' • . ' . 

i** dis t f ngnfahfng characteristios** These •distinguishing chaei/ac— 

■ - - - ' ■ ■ ■ . • ■ ^ . / 

teristtctf* vwre indeed diverset 
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There .is oy»rr degree of - vaiutLoa between these 1725 dis- 
tricta* They vary in area, front a little laore thaa on^ sec- 
tion of land, to many, townslid^ps j in assessable property on 
•which taxes may be levied. •.from $250 to more than $1,000, 
000. They vary in number of children froa an average of one 
in ft district toJhOy in number- of teachers, from: one to l8j 
in the value of buildings,, from nothing to $25,.000, while ■ 
there is little unif orinity in length of term, taxes, or re- 
snltav 50 • • » ' 

' * • 9 

Regarding its survey and analysis, the survey ^att,^ to se^eraX 
conclusions on tiie district, systent aa the fund^ntal organizational 
. pri ncip le for rural, educations In the fl^ place,!. "The inherent 
di f fi cu lties in the diataTtct syatait are scji^great that they make it» 
successful operattott azt ia^tossibilitsr in. the average counly in Colo— 
radoJ*. Secoaily^ and moat iaqportant ta the quality of rural educa- 
tLon^ the local school district wae found to have significant weak- 
neaaes— Whe unit of or^niaation ia too small, to even penaLt of in- " 
telligent administration, while it is. aiqiost wholLy^cking in super- 
viaion*... Without a good organization.. .there is no reason to axnect 
efficiency in theae schools**^ 

Concerning the tradition of excellence often attributed to coun- 
try school education,, the report first ou^Oined tiieir* ideal— "The sya- 
1^ that...produced so many illustrious men and women,, and.».otherwiae 
served the state and nation: for mase^ than & century.* Then it, stated 

.IK 

tta ^^Tfat ta*^ view— ^•.♦•Hhila oanjr noble mext and. womert have l^egm: 
liiete e dncat l o m im tt» ruraL sdxools^ 07ercoB» its difftctiLtiet* and 
aooK or tttene have later rfaea ta the hig^ieat positions of' honor dnd 
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aepvice^ yet for eacit of" those who. have attained suocesa^ there wore . 

scores of "bthers equalljr able and deterving, who might, have add^ as 

much ta the state and-xiatloit IfiaxL aor rural schoola done for thea what 

they^ mtght^and slionld have done..'* , . ^ ' 

One shotOd not get the idea ttiat^ althon^ criticisms were being: 

voiced about the character 'and quality of piral education in 'Colorado^ . 

the, movea»nt across- the landscape of more achooL districts had halted 

or this, time* Duriag the verjr years which were being swreyed for' the 

^ _ . * ' ■ 

^ove repoiHi^. ia fact, additional naoral districts and schoola were be— 

ins established*. 

la northBestiapcTa.crolo?*ado^' Moffat Countjr provides onb interesting 

eyany le of twehtieth-centurr scjiool establishment,. In 1911 this newlj-- 

organized countjr h^d 3^ school districts, each organized for circum- 

s^jaicee and conditions not greatly unchanged from the 1870^ ss ••This 

wae due to the transportation systems that preated isolation in sane 

a^reae^ especially^ during, the winter months, Eadi ccmmmnity or concen-^ 
. * ' 55 \ 

tratloa of 'faoiliee built^ a- school to suit their needs,.* ^ 

^ ^ Brown's Park ia& one^ of these small connnunities which was little' ' # 

mor* than: & concentrattoit of fanrtTI es-- Brown's Paarfc School District 

had beert organized a ahorfe while earlier^ but in the- ocLsting- 

achooX atru^arte was aa old cabixu That year-^ however,, a new s«Aool 

■ hntTritng ^ th* Lador» School^ ^wia'btiilt. t» inqarcvw the^ cpjality of edtt- 



la 1913 pufjlic edacatioa in Moffat. Comtjr was functioning- amid 
difficultieaj ."The school year*, •found 200 school children playing 



hooky ••••They were eligible to -attend school arid the schools were 

'56 , • 

there, biit^ they werfr not being used** The- magnitude pf this problent 

for individjial schools may be judged ^from the fact that in that year, 

••••in Brown's ?aric Distiijui No* 1, only three children, otct of 20 eli- 

. ^ • 57 . 

giblev attended school at Ladore,» The. reasons for. these serious at-. 

^tendance problems were conaym to many rural school districta-^It is 
debatable tr the fault was that of the fthi.ldren'^g through not being; 
interesljed, or that of the parents, for keeping the children at hosae ' 
ta woric on the faim*,» 

In the latter years of the*1910's, there were only two male tea- 
cfaers at Ladore. One of thea didf .not last long, and for reasons which 
must have affected the other as well— w^jie. faxm. boys^ of ttie Parif did 

not unaeratand a man who preferred a good book to a good horse, and 

59 ' . ' 

they gave hia a hard time.* . 
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^Tha-fact that at this relatively late date school districta aiul 
newr schools ofr tha *aioL«' 3tyae^X<*^rooni) wer% still b^ing. built de* 
laonstratea the range of dlTOrgence vhich existed between the- opinions 
.of professional educators^ lit the popiOation centers and the -^sunatetir^ ^' 
edwators- ott' tha rur^^cene^ itself;^ This divergency not an iso*^ 
lated phencoenaN*^ th% timej^ but persisted throiagh. the later decades 
off th» twentiette century^ as edncattoxt'changiBd ^^tfc the. times> and increa^ 
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sinst presawQ* wer» brought' to bear bit th& W^ school .distrtcta to 
"ke^ pace* wL-tti this change" evQit thou^ the rofcal^populiitlon,. .gen- 
erall7,, wacf ^uite- satisfied viiai their l6c«J schdol districts and 
3cho<S. perfbxBoace*, 

-A typical Colorado county (Laqrfjner) in, the ISlU. contained — 
53 districta^tsro of the flrs-t class^ onei of the second class, and 50 1. 
of the third,. The first .and second class districts had a school cen^ . 
sua of just oror U^7o6f the tWrd.cIase districts had a census of 2,880, 
The fiarst and second class district* had 15 school buildings, ••.♦isttli ait 
aggregate valuatioir of: $303,690> while the SO thijfd-clasa* district* havd 
162 buildings with, a valua,ttoa of only^ $6flr,386'» ^ The average valuetJjf 

the buildings inr the three district* (was) .♦420^000, while ia the 50 

* 60 '. . -i, 

it^ onljr $1,100^» The first and second ^ssjiistricta had school^ 

teias. of 180 daysf the 9t third das* distrit^ school tenaa were lUT 

days. High schools, existed ia the first and second dase districts. 

but the 50 third clasls- di'stricts had none. "The average enrollment in"' , ' 

the three districts was 89 per cent of the census, while in the 50 it 

was but 83 per- cent* The average daily attendance in the three^ was 65 

per cent of the ^wllB»entV while in. the 5Q^. was only Sk per cent of 

the enrollfflent** Oa the average for every ds^ of sqhool only Ud- out 

of every IOC enrolled studettt* actually attended dass— and 6nly one 

in. five finished the f\iLl eight grad©^ ootase* 

' Viewecfe moras tram th& qualit^ves stdey the three firsts and second 
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claa», diatrtct* enployed 21 aJqperintendent^^ pAnciples-^ svyeisrt.sors,. 
and special ^teachers, the ^50 third claas di'striQts none of these— ex- ^ 
cept- f or^tdie eih^a coxmtr stperiatendent, ^ • • ' 

The^ oagiELtude of p^^bieos- facing the- covm^^^ltperiirtandehts ma^ 
oe gained froja a brief analysia of Weld Comtjr in ' Equal in size 

to the state of. Hhode Island, Weld County ,had ^fi independent sShpol 
districts— three »of the first and'-^«J^ dasa. and 107 of the -thirds 
claas* Hot considering the first.and second class 'districts,.' the coun- 
ty ^erintendent waa confronted by- 160 different schools,. 255" teachers,, 
.a^d apprtadmatelr 8>000 childreit ta siiperTLs&, Fu^the^y for these dis- 
trifets there- were- a total of 321 school directora* The onl/ direct- su^" 
pervisien for these districts by the county- superintendent was an an- 
nual visit required by law* Of th^ office of county superintendent it- 
self r, •^»*who- is. required to spend years ia study and preparation,, more 
years to get his e:qperience, and who then receives less salsiry and less 
assistance to -perfoim his work than dbea .the county sheriff,, cleric and 

recorder*, assessor, or treasurer,, for- whoa no educational test or ex- 

62 . , 

perience is required,* Regarding the job of the county siperintendent: 

He^ ^act© only as » consulting ageat,^ and if he wishes ta raise ttie 
- standard* for teacher* ai?>loy8d in the counlgr,.' to increase the > • 

lengtb of t^rn^ have unif omtty of texte books, a unif out course 
• of atudy^ or- anything else that affecta the actual conduct of the 

schools, he nrast^ first -wnsult wttfc 107^, different school board* ' 
^ consisting of ,321 members, any onja of ;rtiom- may disregard hi» 
: anggcstiona* o3.^ ^ * 

""'""Itt iprO: an<g M&y of*I9Ill the Worada School Joumal published s 

' • . ,108. T' t: 



■ mTiles of an^^rse* and digcuaaton^ of iraxaX school circinii8tan^|8» 

and ppoblems». On» of tl)» iauortant conclustona reached iixttieae 

— V < ' * " ■ - ' ■ ■ ■ 

alleles was that "^There is a .growiiig realiaatt<^n that the chil^ep 

of the .cotai'tejr da.not'ha^' the- same eduda:tiQnal cpportunitiea iit/ 



their schools mt are open to alL the children,' tich and poor aliUce, 
in our cities** In Ithe .-larger perspective, it was concluded. 



J 



The educators of otar count?x||iao are awakening to the= need of 
, better educational facilities^or our cotmtry children and to 
th» portibilities of ^ school system broadened and strehgthened* 
wttk ita course- of study based- oa accurate .knowledge o f* tAi ft 
<lailr life of tt» pt?>il and on a. high in^irationaT molMfruaed ' , 
to give hitt att -understanding of the prijaciples: and: the digni-^ ' 
of the taste iwiuatrie* in whtclt hia parents., are^ eamine their • 
liveHhood„o5 ^ , S . . 

The final ^shot of this and thej earlier' surveys of rural educa- 
ti^^ ,Col<^do pointed in soiae: font or another to centralization or 
consolidation as the finai remedy— with the aaior recoomealatlbh in the 
direction of consolidation* While this solution seemed perfectly logi- 
cal to the' professional educators and pdltticians, it did not coincide 
so- well with the .opinions of the country people themselves* '»In general 
it was not easy to convince Colorado farmers that the transportation of 
children wae a practical thing? and it was equally difficult*, ♦to con- 
vind people.,,tdiat 1^ education of the country children waa necessary^ 
for the coBBOtt good** 

Altiioughi centridli^tion; wa^ atteaq&ted^ in many Colorado distr^ts, 
ore a rc^ttjreilsr amsOX scale amt little public notice wa« usuallr 

of i^,. 

One inportant centralizatioa: did take place,, however,, on the ^as- 
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tera plainff whidi waa significaat ia 'that it pointed tbe way for li- 
ter centralistatioQ efforts.. Ia the late 1910 centralization began 
in the New Hbyoer school district which, was about sixty milea east of 
:Greele5^itt Weld County. "TULa district conprised 162 square mLles. 
Before ^ contraliaatioa there^jrere eleven onB-teach3iN'3chools scat- • 
tared over these 162 square. nilej5.»^¥ith centralization the majority 
of the small scliools were ftloaed in favor of one central school site 
which could" be reached with relative .ease froa most places in the dis- 
trtct* A. new school We built ttiere at ,the coat of $30,000^*^ l$l8 
thefe- were 20^ studentjs enrolled ia this school— and it was pointed 
out as proof- to other rural school districts in the; state of the^^success^ 
Vith which, thi? refoiat could-reisult to ihe benefit of everyone in the 
school .district— and especially the children* 

^ • "Cbnaolidattoa refoua began shortlyaf ter the passage of the le-f - 
gislation it: ' ' 

The' fir^^^jalidated School was in Jiesa County^ ^saven miles ' 

■ * - . . • ^ ■ • \ 

northwest Npf Grand Junctiott. '•Appleton, Consolidated School became a 

* 6a 

reality under the law of 1^9.» • TMLa new school was constructed ac- 

. cording ta an.. outside archltect^a plans, and on at three-acre site which 

retained It* water right, ta the: school. By .'♦'.♦.the school year of 191T- ^ 

,I91ff» thera waa aa attendance of 18U^ with: US ia attendance ia the high 
. . 6? . ' - 

D school^ gcadee** ^ 

Q ' J&MtheEf Hesa Couatjr^o^ was th* startftp* SeconFconsoIidatioir,. 

Bfcottvste iffi I^l* Thia waa followed by Cach* Ia Foudre^ School, near 

■Er!c.,^.. ")■■ llo 
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Fort Collins> id 1913 • The fourth jnajor Colorado consolidation re- 

•sulted in the La Jara School in the Saa'tufe Valley ip. 1911t, «The 

later consolidations weret Sargent^ ia 191^ Hooper and Center,- in. 

70 

1917; Del Horte aial Monte li^, in 19l8,,.»» 

Another influence was evolving from the federal government which 

was to affect increasingly- the curricula of the Colorado rural schools 

by 1920 and af ter» "The national vocational education law, knoro aa 

the Soith-Hughea Act> waa signed by- President ^son on Februarr Z3^ 
71 

191T*i»*»' ImpTfflTwnt ed: ia«CblOTado in, -toe fall of that ga"^ year,, 

■ thft objectivep^o|^thia- Act were •►•♦•to promote the teaching of: agrt- 

c^^'^i^^^rade^ bome econoaicsy and industrial subjects which shall*.* 

}9 designed to fit for useful and productive e3i?)loyment^ persons oveit 
• , ^ . 72. 

Hi. years or age.» Thus^ Sai{h-fl^8d funding was .to be directed 

throu^ individual school districts to the betterment ot occupational 

education for their student^Sr^with major enghasis in- Colorado in the 

area of agriculture* "Klne of the essentials of all projects (for stu*- 
t 

dents within these districts) ia that they shall be paying proposi- 
tiona*», .Production: and profit are- the chief incentive!^ fbr the pupila> 
while th» highest possiblet educational values aigi the develop^ht of 
diaracter are the obieot* aimed at by the teacher in. charge»i.»»^^ 

_ Cbiorad<>. rural school aattb-Sughea projects undertakaa that first 
jiMB- inclu d e d % notato-raLsins e:^eriment by aa. la-jrear-dd girl at • 
Pbrfe Iforgaffi m&t SchacH^ m poutta^r-Hrafsing- proiect bjr an l^yearwold 
boy at OreelsT' Hi-^ ffchool^ and a> tractor project by a student of lo^ 
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' gan Couiiigr Industrial Higb. School* 

- Beyoni| agricultwrally-orieated Salth-iluglies projects ' * 
■ another area^of ijaportaxxce wa^ hqa* economics instruction* In. das- 
388 organized^ under thi? section of the Act the endeavor was to teach 
the. students, ■•.•.anumg other things^ how to prepare- and serve, in. the 
best and most f^roved ^ay, the ccnnnoa articles of food that m^s up 
the didljp- M most famf hozaea,- and to do this with food products 
tha-t ar»- a l re a dy : available, or that are easy to seeure and that- tt i» 
econosieal to •use**' 

lit the^e classes the students! of many c ountr y schools, were re— 
, quired to. sia|ce their graduatiott gowns* At Fruitvale Consolidated 
, School a hot.iunch progran was established for those students living^ . 
. too far'froB. Sfchod. to go hcsoe for lunch, and all the wox^ of food 
preparation and associated acrtivitiee ^s carriai out by the students* 
It may be-jsefe th^t the Smith-Hu^s Act was responsible for ad-^ 

' ding considerable breadth and depth to tiie country school currictiS— 

- ■ ■ - \ 

and e^eciaily in those subject areas closest to country life itself* 
Hxese prograjaa,, howver, toolc place primarily in. the larger,, consoli- 
dated districts ratter than the one schooltoua^^ Ilmiteci^-^nrolineiit 
diatrtcte^ ' — * 

De ISIB another aurrey. va;s oad^ of^ Colorada rural schools for the 
^ graspda^^detratfaxEi:^^ and Hies continued need for sxxcte at • 
^ajf^ IweL^'of that atata^s ed Entitled Rural ScfaooX ' 

112.'. 

ft 
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HferovcttBut in Colorado^j -this report dealt, primarily with. -Uxe- coa- 
solidated AsiScicts in. ttey state. It toolc its keynote £rm the ear- 
lier .report on rinral schools exaTTrinfyl in some detail here previously: 
**The la^rovearat ;or our rural schools has Iwea for ye^^ axid still 
coxxfinuas ta be^ the most isportairt educational undertaking confron-^ 
ting our people^. That' our rural chiTdrea do ziot hare as good educa-^ 
tional opportfinitiea as our city children has becone increasingly evt- 
dent.* \ 

In intcbducing this rSport It wa* pointed, out tiiat by ^vOy 1^ 
1918 there were & totatl of 6& conaolidalid and* centralized, sdiooL dis- 
tricts in. the state-*i'*»»,notwt^stattding the fact that the^ manber- is 
coB?)ara-W.T^.y saall,»,the plain story of the real acfaierements of. - 

these schools t;? to the present tine makes the bri^teat dieter in 
/■ » 76' ■ • 

pujsal sdiod.ifflproTeoen*^ within the hiistory of the state^"" 



In general,, the report condnded,, the progress in the aresr of 
school consolidation "tn Colorado "was significant— >New School Houses, 
Bettor Sqoi^asant, and Jarger School Sitaj 
through coopera-ttsv^ effort and piannL 




3 t snj LAicam>— "Key ocaoc 

/ 77 - , 
Lte^*^ In addJiLon to 

a^^thjbh/ Smith-gugfac 



rural school curM|gnl3m J^ i mp roved, considerablys' '•Agriculture, do- 

aeatic science^ .manwal^, training, music, athletic and. social activities,, 

ha^ provetE (sic*) successful and eveu: pc^tilar ixt most consolidated 
7$ 



schools*.* 



.Be "tiis^ larger consodidajbeti and centralized schoola differing; 
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circumstances reqtdred teachers 6£ dtffereat babkgro^md ar^ cji^- 

bilt-^ than had been the luLe in most rtaral schooler .*^The teacher ^ 

wfio is willing to teach a rural school one or tiro Tears in order to 

.»rve her ^pprwiticeship and therebjr secxire a pogitiLon in seme, town 

school,, na lon^r meete the need of maffir wide-aw^^ rural dislalcte 

that have grown tireji of training teacbere f o;r citjr schools,, paying 

tor e^^erie^^ with the- certainty of losing tk^ir teacher in case she 

79 

proves satisfactory^** ^ % 

In theaef evolving circumstances the ^new^ rural teacher was 
condnft ta be co nsider ed as a. uxrLque »breed^ withia the* ^^n^'^r^^ 
fesaion- it^fi— '^♦♦•.thera is ecjndng to be a ^gm^^M for rural teachers* 
^ ^ teadierS >rtia ari ia synpathjr wltlt ^& ia the coxaatzTT* who draw thMr 

tllTiatratim materials larg.eljr frcat the countrr,, and who teach £rm the 

• * 80 , 

* ruraX rather than the- orbatt point ot view»» la light- of these new re- 

quireBents,. "Sane da.3trict3»..ate- beginning to look for 'teachers witti 
t raining and special preparation for wopic ia rural schools*. In man7 
cases in.whidt a tbacher has earned a reputation .as being a good^^Taf- 
ra^ teacher^ she can secure a posltioo^ in the counto^r at a salarjr eqtial 
to what she would recedj^ for doing the <min e grade of work in citr 
schools..* ' * * . 

Beyond^ the^ progress thia repoart found resulting in. tdie inprovemetit 
df country sdiofels^^ oxie major are& was indicated as still in need of • 
- tci asa;p» thafe^ co uuljg schoola coulcfe attract the most qualified 
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tseachers— the tead»rage» "Sotiafactorjr living conditions for ru^ 
ral, teachers preaenl; some probl&ns that have not yet been solved.* 
Conaaon practi<»^ rural acboolj dating_ ftco 'the nineteenth centurr 
and. befoTft i»aa for ther teacher- tc board ^th a local family^ How- 
ever^ in. the twentieth centurr thi^ waa no longer suitable or desi- 
' rabl*^ . «»The average fam haae^ even, though it mar. be ""quite satis- 

# 

fectorjr fqr the different manbers of the faBdJ7^'does not afford 
suitable liiing accoaodations for i teacher la recognitloa of 
th» s&lft ©r thia' problant for rural, schools in Colorado^ "It ±3. al- 
most, unbelievable that a great cQnaaonwealth. like the state of Golorada 
would^ in the t^tieth: ceaturr,. ha:ve' & schW STstene that takes 'no 
' account of the living conditiona of 3,000 rural teachers in 1,700 
ruraX school districts iH whidt there are almost 100,000 schoofchi}- 
drfih,* « • ■ , 

The- solution of this housing problem ^r rural teachers' is pro- • 
posed as ^ school-Kttstriot-ov^iand-maintained teacherage holding. 

ftom. ons'to four teachers acco^ingxthe full requiremehte^ for self- 

. • f • , 

sufficient housdceeping and privacjr f car the teachers there^ «The 

teicher^age^ isr conaneiW^d. to. the people, of th& State' as on* of the vi- 

t^ agencies riacessarj^ ta a satutton. ta our ruraX 3choai|^bieas.'» 

-aeneraHy- ^epking^ thi* report foundi much ta appr,ove gfin the 

piogpesa an± developmaats. of Colorada^s consolidate schooL systemsc 
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• this report: of the- progresa- nad^ b7 our state- In conaclidatioa 
, , and ceatralizatioii oZ J^rural and village schools showa what 
ran -bo acccnplished by- local e£fort. 'When the dii£icT3lti«s 
- that mast be ororcomft are. considered, this woife is a splendid 
testinMny to the interest of the people in their schools, and 
to their^willingnesa to pajr more for better educational faci- 
lities •'^ . 

It is well to be r wrrinie d here, in. the fice'of this glowing ^- 
, ff . , 

proval for the progress of centralized -and cfonsolidated schools, that 

such school districts were still in the axihority— and almost dwarfed 
bjr the- number of •traditional* school districts operating under the 
same circumatances and with the- sane fadLlittea aa ther had ia the- / 
nineteentli centuryv » 

ffofwwar, ia the Twenly^Third BienniaL Reporfe br the State Sii- . 
perintendant of Public In3laraction, l920» it wae possib:^ tn note*, 

•About one .hundred and thirty consolidated and c entraliaed" schools 

' 8? f " - . 

functLod in Colarado.*.»» While this record was indicated^' with 

pride, it was affectircg school structure^in the state" ^ a who^t 

*rhere are over four thousand^school buildings in Colorado^ *a de- 

crease of nearly twa thousaisd in rec«ht years* owing'to the^rapid 

88 --i" " 
growth of the consolidated, sdiool idea»» '-^'^ 

•Circumstancea'of teacher* and teaching bad also, chan^edi* ^ «I3u^ 

ring the- present. Kem ti u n r^ sia aTamrf-ns. shortage <^ teachers existed. 

wttte a consequfitttfc ffTTfn g : of teadiing posittonas by- far too many tea- 

ch«H» wLthowt brofsssion^ training;, Tha year 1520. has witnessed a. 

lasaenfns of^thfss shortagjaf-ami m ra^Bfngof the» quaEffEcsrtioni* of * * 



• 89 

'tho^e applying, for teaching poaltioiia' ixt Colorado,.* 
^ Onevtoortant not© was nad© In this Biennial Report in recog- 
Dltiott^of^e growing infltoc of. Ija6igrant» into Colorado and their- 
effects upon the educational syatenrt »»,.CoIor^ was the first 
connnonjfealth to adopt iaericaniaation in the schools by the autho- 
rit7 o£ the Department, of Piiblic InstructTon** This introduction of 
a f otmal approadr to confronting the problsas of immigrant children 
in the.ptiblic school syatea demonsferated a vision, of the valuer and 
oppoitanities for the realiaatiott of Ajaeartca^s ''mel-ttLng pot* philoso- 
phy- and idea: througltS^ direct intercesslott of public educaUon^' 

: 

something, of course, which- had been a fact long before this- oftf-^- 

■■'-.( 

cial acknovledgesent^ 

la the conclusion: tc the Biennial ^Report the State Sx^erinten- 
dezit surveyed ^ c«a:se of Colorado rural school evolution, in the 
SSxjst two. decades of the' centatyt R4<»m^^^^B^ ending Hoveaber 30* 

1920^ has wi-tjMSiped & aariced^iaproveaent ia the educational standards 
in Colorado^ and educational efficienoy has been increased through a 

more sidel7 diffuaedTSowledge of ' educatLooal needs Cn. the part <Jf 

' ■ 91 .... 

scho<^ officers^ teachera ind the cooannnitr** 



While thia statement helJi true for those districts whict had * 
moved im tiie directtod of ee^rtralizatiott or- oonselidatioa, ttiose 
hundred* wtxicte ha<t*nois i^sgl^ cba^inued'wltfe Wet tradttionar; couep- • 

. » ' ■ • . . 1 • 
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^ ^sra^-dott. just aa they had for many decades be« 

fore— and would continue to do j» J . • , 

uia«» Tio ao so for decades^ into the future. 
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CQCQBADOt 

The period of rougWjr twantjr yeara which stretched between the 
two greife. -world wars were highly iJi?)ortant ia Colorado as they . in- 
troduced- severa^orcaa inta thai educational circumstances (or ac- 
celerated the effect of those already present) in the ^te which ^ 
both ^)plied pressure*. f<^d3P3afflic chinge and mitigated against such ' 
change* , 

While- these forced were felt throughout the state's school sjs- 
teosj^^oth urban and rural^ it caabe said that they exerted ataaxi- 
maa. of pressure in the rural areas. The post-World4far- 1 econdmic ex- 
pai^sioa felt throughout the. United States: through the 1920 's,. the con^ 
ti,nu£nff effects, of the' high .influx of iaaaigration into the country, 
the cdidag off the Great Depression^ and an incr^lsing trend towards 
rural decline were all forces which: acted ta detezmine the character 
and development of the schools during, this period— and each had its 
own p»3rt±cnlar influei^ on the evolution of the rural public schools 
frpn^the late-pioneer institution* which they were ina326}to a more 
forwar4-lo<&ing> but (averse and variously-focused social phenomena 

tha-^ 2$l^ found tha^ ' • V^' 

. • [ 
* , A.lS2t. pubIicatiott of the Department of Hural education of Co- 

ieradp; State Teacher* College la Greeley,, entitled The School and the 

introduced k brief: anaEysi* of rural education: in, aolorado 

♦.^ttE *'r»^tedicatiom oC the tradf.tfnns'l role oT the scboffr ta iBericaa 
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. ddiicatLont '*It i^s theNflj:r3t dutjr of the elemeatarjr teacher to teach 
the so-called *tool subjeota* so well that afterward the piapil will 
act be hampered by lack of power in reading, by poor spelling, im- 
perfect writing^ acd stumblins arltfametie*.^ Ik addition, to this tra- 
ditional charge it- was also indicated that teachers in Colorado's roe-^ 
ral sdiools at the dawning or the third decade of the twentieth cen- 
tury f^ced diifering challenges^ occasions teach new duties** . 
He?er was th^r^ so mnch e^qpected of the teadier as there is at^ -Qie 
present tiai»» S& is still expected to teadi. the: tool snbjects wall^ 
, and ri^rtX; sp^ as thctzi.^^ ther fouzsdations for alX. substantial pro- 

Z 

gress; httt on. the other- hand other^ subjects are demanding: attention*** 
In. defining the- character of these aenr challenges to the educa- 

* 

' tiocal (and pristarily roral) syateia of the 1920^3^ the erolving na^ 
taH of the timas- ras^ emphasised:. '*Ha longer are we hearing of ^out 
of school into life^* fipr it is realized that the right^ort of a 
school 'is life itself.. The gpeat problea in education is to bring ' ^ 

the outside world into Idie school room^ and to tie up bo<^ks with the 
reality .of 51fe^. . Other thinga being equail*. the teacher >rtio realizes 
thi$ most' keenly^ and ties xcp. the school with the comnmnityj. will 
y * oeet; with: the greatest. succeae«.^ 

Izr ligM^ OfS: thesa rmm r^juirementj^ for teaching: in the 1920^s 
and. beyomljr. thl^ report ogrblinad a. msaber of 'Essentials? for .the. Tea-^ 
c tiac^r^ >tg£rgfe gggfc^coga^ sdiaiattr^iifi*^Th£a- teachine mosfc b^ ofT sucfe 
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. aqoert-and applicaM* c haract e r tiiaV *»^»what else were dust and 

daad men's bon«a- might throxj^ onsc efforts have breathed into it the 

reality of life,' azsi that the boy or ^1 who is our piflpil may leave- 

otJT hands forever, to some extent, an edticated person, and with a lar- 
k 

' ger view of life** ' _ ' 

Second only to scholarship is- the necessity that "The teacher^.* 
get acquainted witfe the coaBrunity*,* This knowledge of the ccmnunity 
ia.-'imraluable for the fulfillment of the teacher's role in the larger 
socidtyt "Study your comsunity,. and your own gifts, vision and powfr^ 
ajKt then, attaint tfaa most practicable thing that- will make your woric 
wider tha^ the four witlls of your adioolrooor,""' 

By '1925 anotiier o£ the; major surveys of liie Colorado rural 
sch o ol s was publi^ied* Beginning wittt the historical development of" 
the state-wide school systea and its legal badcground, it was criti- 
cal of a number of elements, basic to its reality and function*. 

At the heart ^ this critique was tiie district systaa itself* In 
i^s historical context, it was pointed out,, the district system had 
validttjt ^In the 'terrttorieff and the oew]^ organiaed state^'^thfedls^ 
trtct systm. wa^ a s iuiple and daaocraticr means of prOTiding schools for 
th^ c ht l dr en ot the pecpcLe undey pioneer conditiLoiiff*. Whe^ economtc 
condlt£oi» are ^ms^AsA unifbi5t and undeveloped^ populattoir ^arae^ 
cQncQQi^steLom df fftciilty edocstlons^ ideae rather prlmltlye and 
perv^rfott laddngi^' -tfie'sj^Jair ts natural!^ of moefe imporfeance**' 
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la Hie- earljr 1920 '^<?w^r,, these pioneeir drcjumstances no 
longer applied* These- new circiaastances clearljr dsaMifltrat^' the 
ireakaiesses of the district systen: 

/S 

It does not pexnit of effective administration acil aupervi- - 
sion* ' 4 • * 

2^ Catises , inequalities of scliooL stpport and^^goL privileges*. 

3» ESacotsrages* a. narrow provincialisar whiclr is: alvays^ fital to 
strong public opinion for piiblic school, administration* 

la proportiott- to ths good acccrolighed it is more e^qjensiye 
than e centraliged adzainiatratl^^ 

f» Increa«s greats Him number of school officers and estab-- 
lishes am maxrr little s^o^ ^rsteii» there are school d±s-v 
trtcte*^ ^ " 

0* It is- responsibly for the short tenure, of position in the 
smaller schools resulting in: a newr and untried teacher everr 
y year or tro** 

• • -a 

7» Causes trained, teadiers.to seek «n?)loyment in towns and cities***^ 
In addition to ttte weakn^ssee of the dLsptfl^ sf staa^ the report 

alsa i«e 'critical of tl» Couatj* Si^erintOTCdeni^ system in. Colorado^. 
As local school districts" had proliferated^ -Uiere was created aa 

almost untenable e:q5ansion of the Coutc^ Superintendent's duties: 

^ The county st^eriitendent is required, to visit each school at 
laast thre* times, during the school Tear? to keep a recccpd of 
his off^ci&L.actsf ta keep « record of the registers^ record* ' 
booJcs> ancfc^)rde»43oeks fomishedHa tiie,.,di5trict5 of his coun-' 
fi?j*^ol± county teachers*^ associations^ ascartain^ and adjust 
if necessargy lihes bmaidarie* of eacte sdiool district in. his 
county and keep m record ot saaef prepaire^ of hav^ prepared, 
school district mi^s^ examine and conrparer the census list of 
tiw ^crexstL d£strf cts^ app or bl o i t ttt^ school.' ftaids; adiusfe dif- 
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ftctaltie^ ar talng -ln^ local comnmnitiedy attend to a large coiv 
respoi^ence and exercise a carefuL srapervlsiozi of ^the adioole 

• The general effect of thla proiiferatlonr of dtrtieff^ wa» ^Tyt^n f ^ al 
ta effecttTtt sapwrvtaioa and good educattoir* Fttrthea^ng thia nega— 
tivft effect oftea the character of the Go\int7 Stperintendeuts 
theoseLv^s (being the neceasartly politicar anlTwls they- often had tc' 
be) t "They are aaadLona tc make a good financial record for thanseXves 
and hare leser knowledge of ^rtiat jg.easfeitial to good achoolff w^flrt- to 
g^d^ad^ and bridgee* a rule ther place a lorn eetiinate upoa tlwr 
woric-of l^e office^ thtie fbrgetting that a careful stperrtsioa ot tbe 



gdi oo l ar of a c oun ty wonld iiiprove the qpalttr of inatructtozi and^ad^ 
vance the etazidarde of populasr education«P' 

The tizae had ccsoe for diaoget The ccinblziatloa of a proUf^a-^ 
ttoxr of sdiooL distrlcte and counterproductive Countjr Stperintendente » 
had pi^od u ced s«?veral-^defTOt». in: the arimjntybratiYe structure of the 
rural sciLQclts whiclt were ^^^nificantijr hannful ta tjie qualitjr of ru- 
ral education as a. irtiole— of whicli too manj^ sdiool boards^ ineffective 
ccmnty siperTi^don^ and inaqijitWsS;^ school support were" seen' to be ' 
the Boa't serioue# * . 
I * lOLon^ ultit tiiese obser|ratiozis^ HxLb r^ort^ provided seme atatis*-^ 
t t < a a baidcground cm Colorade school^ and sdaasoL diatrictss: ^]^itot^ 
Iltsr^ in; 192 th«e«ere l,9hk school districts in lie state ^serving: 
atschoc^ cftTTguai cC 2&r^3Xi^». Clfou^^lf^ asis^ loeansr tii^ averag^^ school 
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dtsbeiaf, seared. lUa atadsats*)' Thft mmber of school disfaicts if 
SOB* corartlaff -was also often, largp^ for axaaple Bbxdder- Couaty- had 
175* rra»^ 106| Weld^ loi?j' and Laa Animas^ 12lu Many of these school 
districts; were recent additton» and. ar nmph the- result of growth In. 
th» indigenoaa pcpula-tioa a* the coBiag:"^f iasaigrsoita- ta th^ area^ 
Serving th» atat* school diffbrlcta were a total of 5,83? school "di-^ 
rectors—or £ iotal of over ona< periwnt of the entire- ata.te'3- pop\^- 
tioni , ' . ' 

4 * 

Kter* were- Z^B. one-teadier schools: (roughly 3k per county oa 
the arora^)* Soo^ couotiea accounted for considMably obrft thaa the 
C ' arera^p- number^ such aa Blbert Comtjr with. 83: one-teacher schools (ixc 

la districts),; r . fncoln Countjr vtth 7$ ihZ districts) ^ Horgan County 
withr^ ( 1^ di fft3?iets), and Cheyenne Couprigr with ha (11 districts)*^ 

Talking as it* them,. »»..if the rural school fail. ruralTolrili- 

■ 12 , . 

jatton will fail*»,,«*~th» r^orfe pointed- out a number of circuitetaa- 
cesf contributing to weaknesses of -ttie co't^ry siools? 

Th» arrerage school year is mor* than two mdnth* shortOT- 
than in the city.- v 

.2* For arery one dollar the city child has invested, in his . 
te a cher ,, iim rural child, has only fifty-five cents* 

J» .ffie tg plc a l country schoo^. teacher is *aa eigh-teea year- ' 
old gtrl^ wttlt m tentt-grade edocatiott,. Mho, stay» bu.t one ' 
IPitt' j g »^ ce» and whose- <Mdy sBpervi^Um is one or twe • 
viai-tai ap niaTTy fSraat a countjr ST;5erintendart with little 
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^ lu Hbat rural 3cliok% (Soj^^th^ 

iflhdd^ 0130-rooci bniyingg> ^ihere recitations are btrfe ten 
^ fldjmtes ut length^ and onljr.mttgiar elfimentarjr 
. . * instructtoa is giv4n>. wttii nature stojjy, msm^ai training^ 
hcQ»\econcsaio8^ and erren agricul-tore csaitted^^^ ^ ^ 

As ^ sol ut i on tor iaanjr of these problems this* report conc2%lMl 

vith a recQianendatioo: for further rural school' consolidation: *>Ia 

tte caatealized or conso l ida te d school eood ^-aa^t^jng- cgj^ carry over 

iato "Hift so«ial sod intellactual activttiea of pareata.. 'fcained tea- 

dxers are attracted ta & ('. ( Mi i iildt g- that- offers opportunitLea for real 

lit ( 
serricft*.* /T!» larger c on^Hd a ted sd^ol .ia the cooBmaitjr and ser^ 

'■ ' % 

Ting iiiati. cooMBitjr as a wiitfLa is pr^oaed as thsr most effecttve 

* \ 

' oaans o£ xmiiJring tlie needs ofr^Sxe indi-rridtial "wttk those of ths cob>. 

nanitr itself t •i..b07a and giaas cazL remain at hm» aal asatat ia 

the famt work and household cares whils thejr are receiving a liberal 

educattott offered by- an accredited higfr scboolJ*- " la sta^ consider- 

inff the.yaloes inherent in. ,tiie larger cooatmiity- consolidated school^ " 

Thwe ia no fkcto^ ia rural school organizatl^a that has in it great- 

er, poaaibilitiea for coaaranilqr grotwtii and solidarity than has the lar- 

.* ' 16 

ger typ* of adjool now being ej5taljliahed^,,,»« , - 

Indeed^ an^ probably d^ in larga^'part to reports such as this ^ 

written. £sm the vlewpoiat of ndsdniatratiTtt^ifficidncy and fkyorins 

c Qnao l idgt iott» ihta aanaeok mad» continued progress ia (dorado 

» 

tosu^iottfe the first of ths 1320»s* 1921. »»V.Colorado had 
catsBOfdstea sehodZ^ .^estect izE-iS eduntiea^ i)lti& an enronmen& 
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of 29^000 

Althott^ c opgolidat ioc vaa progresalng! thrct:t^oiit the state 
doTis^ these years,, axui ^ morres^nt ms hi^Iar e£f eotlva in. ihB' 
reduotloa of sohooX. cUstrtcta azid ons-teaoher^ schools arotisd the 
state^ the acceptance of thle zaovemeztt ^s not entlreljL universale 
^onsolldatloa has not cone ^thou^ effort*. Th^^ wae always that 
natoral reai/ybance to change which, had to be overcoms*. SgrbijnOTt. 




plased. a grea:t pOBizL opposition^ The satteir. of increased cost i»s^ 

la « 

alsa & source of hdstilltjw* Often it me not Just izxtransigent in^-^ 
darffhraliy wfsxstooct i\the wa;r ^£ thle consolidated; lebre&ent^ wholes 
c omunltf i ft e occ3Siona2j[jr oase Inta conflict oTee^ the quesii^ie re» 
garrflns: the Taluee of consolidation; in the face of ar feared loss of 
CfHTUiiyntl gr iodHTiduBll^ aitcL id^tlflcat^t <*CaBBanities had to be 
GoaTtaoed. <sZ the social, valoe o^* the oonaolidated 8diooI«***!Qie value 
Qt a j^ood schools «ae ahono— 1±» posoibill^ of getting, better-trained 
* teachers and tl^ assyranee of better business manag^nent^. Qreat ^ 
peine vue taken, te shon^ ^ increase^ adfantage- of a fuller curricup^ 

The per«)nal rec&ned^one of a. topical schooL boilrd member dn-^ 
rtns. wnsolidatlogr deaonetcatee the feelings imrolTedt ^»#«£ vas ap«^ 
pointed t^ the tear& o£ ig*orgn1^tiflii^ of ^ the sdic^Ldistricte of ^ 
Bacm Cbuntsr*^ ^ redti^ the diatdcts tsfxu^^ domt to I knoi^ 
ttefeieei^o^p^^ comfttM^nhere IL oade Bore^ ffnmlne: fiistei? titazt anjr 
ethnw^m taiSt ta p^qgde about, taking avajr theLih school^ ^pou. 
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ivat about as welX tali ttes they are goiiag ta tice wron^ chttrdi.» 

ISnm to the fact that conaolldated adioola a2jiw8t always in-' 

volTred travel by the atudenats farther thait had previonsly beea the 

caoe» ttie natter o£ transportatiott was aosaetiiaas: a. key iasue,^ It. 

«as CTBwmb ered» howerer,. in. northweatem Colorado ly, a. reeideot that- 

this transportatioit ms, sla^Oy taken, in cotarset • »»Sooft kids, walked, 

3oa» _rode horseba^,- some cans by wagon, or by sled in the wintertime*. 

and aooft ev^ had. their father bring thaa. in. to school in. the farat 
21 

trade** . ' . ^ - 

I 

^1S» traft^^rbatiozt Issu^ broii^lx draoaticallT^ to iAus. 'fore 

in lS3t <*»*«vh«t s 9choaL bus bMrisg: 2Z children m$ cau^t izr a. 
22 



^ripg bI i 2g a r cU»,- TS» 1ms wa^ y ftfaii^j ^ g- tl» chiidrea home frcit 

. _ lA ^ 

school th« eastern: Coloradc cGmnmtt7 ot tomerr^ »The drtv^^ wha 

left his chargee in the^ bi» and^ set out ta bring aid^ perished in a 

\ 23' 

Held, a feir laiXe^ distant*. Five children alsa died Srm exp^txr^^^ 
Xn ccmemoration of tiiis^ events maosr yeara later when the oeir Towner* 
school, was built^ it^waa constructed on the site of the school hus^ / 
tragedy and d©iicat^ to those irtio lost their livee there* 

The^non^ oneo li da ted sdiools w^re havini^ other* problems with.^ 

tfaeir ^ tran^ortatioQ^ a^ an ei&^teacher frost nortfase^tem Colorstda 

f ' * • ' ' 

rasfidbered^ * 

»«^ife ssm th^ need, for & school. bus^«. W& had had bad ludc wltit 
ata ILttiXm Qsrr^ imd fbund It bustled u^. erne loomins after' giving^ 
^.-^ -^Q^aSMamsmckm^ Th» motor wa» still. 
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good, 30 it m» fixad with, a- long, box bed fiuilt oa the- bade* 
••..Gene Baa*,.»,li7ed at Sta^ Creek* Gene was an 8th. g^der 
that yw» It las agreed tha^/t^ane could *e oio* bus a^er»«*» 
3d he drove our i n^) rovi aed " ' 
tsm, Uassadona. and the 



pidced up a3Jy({he pi,_„ 

^ ^ . ta the schoolhoug&, p^^Kr 15 

fflilaar*,.*^: r^xie with. Gene iic aeat^ andsthg badJWifeld alX 
tt» others— -ouxr open, air btts*^ ^B^^ 

ControTersies ova* consolidation continued to c?op vqp following 
its course acroaa the state* However, by the late* 1920 's it could be 
pointed out that, ^Conaolidatlon in Colorado (las now reached a pertocL 
when ita stperioritr is. not quesgoned bjr those living i^ the dis- 
trict* of consolidated schools** Br 1930 It was possible for the ' 
Sl9>t» Superintendent of Publia Ihatructiott^to announce in her Eeport 
that^ "The 'ona-roas. school, is: feat, disappearing in the settlement of 
the "heretof or«* thinly populated localities and through consoUdatlon 

an* centraliaatton the schools-*are beipg organized and well directs 

- * , 26 

for the best interests of the cfflnnnarLty** 

-By 1930,. however,, another factor had come into the picture whioix 

tended to iriTrTTtrtz e the- controversies for and progress of consolida- 

^ tiottt the Gr^at Depression. *rhe stodc market panic of Hovenber,. - 

1929,. initiated a. period of genearal depression throughaut tiie stated, 

th« great, drop in pricea thai^ 'ensued entailed heavy lessee for merw 

chanta^ raanufactarers-,, fSu3B«w»»*^dc of confidence and *a feeling of 

2T 

'financUiL in«cancf.tr ftother iji^edad the- noroaL flow of business** 

Thes* econcad^ difficiitias wei» botmdL t© hsvfe reflectiom in thft 
- - " 5rfwo3&r acrosar t&er ^te^ ana especially fir the ruraT districts many 
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9t whtcte had, onla^beett. abl» to pgovld^ a atMm» ^wat^^gj 

a 

port for aohools! izt th» boat- of tiaaa*. Catb«ck» la the pzice» of 
fust prodaot8> and. remiTtlne ssdxurtLon: of ccaanzil^ loeo^ as » 
placed: tfa« scfaoods ixrtc da^or ^nanolaX strai,t»^ The puc^ 
ebaae of school bodes azxi supplier br th» diatrieta: cot badc» 
T^wixs aodr aainteziaiiett- ^ schodL'builxiings was defesred^ teadier 
aalarlea twrs' cote bade» aaar of -tfaaaft vnral. aAooi* n»r it a^i 
readsr baea norkiiic oath*. adg» of ftnanrrfal disaster w» pushed, far- 
ther iir tha:^ dixsetlofu Ofteir ftoda onr.depoal-fa. ta Tatter ».i%>p»y 

teadaer*^s salacies rut ^mteaac^kei teachers mr»psL±idtttwax^ ^ 
agatnat futaire* ftrnda: la soeh: acconots* HSsedij^ fiads to llrvf the 
teachers^ were oftatt forced to- stgn. ofer thaae wwxaats for sobs leas 
aoat face raloe in, retam for the mdy- ea«dt raqoired*. ISaxx^ tiaas 
taaehere vere i^otualljr paid txt ^xst predooe^ eggs, brxtber^ azad ether 
atidt. cftw o d t t i e s Inrrteart of vhate nam oftea recbgniaed a» vorthXsas 
paper liarrante or che^» . ^ 

. spite of theae dlfftoultiee whidi placed nev atrains oa th^ 
aXreadjr str n g gTlTtg ror^ sdtoeZs». the general faith, of the people 1^. 

J 

their loei^ a c h ooto . liae not displaced, aad oftea eztraoxdinaxr efforts 
ware required te kmp things eperafkisg; for the aaaurasee of edneatioft 
fhr the ehiZdreiu. 

JfcbBfeff gaporte fSg« th» 3te MLpa^ COuatjr achoot. -amM. *^^lr^^t^^ 
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lit th» Stat* 3i9«rinttndtBt*9r btemaial Heport ia 1930 vhlek do* 
■eo8ts*t«4 tbar e^fertai of tkis? tiqprMsad periodsbotlt ia vha-t ws 

_ aild aad; idia-t jas: to be midlsrstood between tte= lines t "Deaptte 
th» fln a wTlrt/ depreaatca. csnaed: br «ir basic failtar* th» sdieels or 
«or^cottntrh]wregei»stet<ilr The- taadwrs, ^true to type^ 
akenlderad adda(t, burden* wtninglyy aaEt th* reeerds oad* last y»ar 
br atodaqte mre oreditahlr ladeed. . ♦,<aiaraeter develfiaMttt Is ' 
atra«aed.,ia everjr adtojdu* • " . ' 

WWI* eMBBlttes-^ teecker*^ and lecaX aebeeil adjaintstftlUr^' 

•didttelr*beafct*aalata^"tii^prewtoi»q}iaJito'a^ eT' their 

loetil aduwl* tteeugk*»lt th* 

iMes •PrvaL e — n^t i e * «er» bound t* hove s«Be dEgnlflcent efteot* 
I* aplt» or tSQ. e£fort»„ .» tk» wjwle^ tke sdieola deteriorated* ibi " 
193> liia- IteiTersltr ^r QoIorad*Bartetc*or Buainea* and GovexOMSt an*» 
. iTiod ther aitoatlea aad,. in ligki^ or Its negatiT* finding ooncltded 
that cirooutanees bad deteriorated ao nmoh- tha% istleaa aw* effdFc* 
tlT» aean* or r^-establiahiiis th* eentraliaatloa and cohaolidation. 
lairNiaiiL. warof; founds th* edooatltax^ provided bjr theae schpoia wouLd^ ia 
e£fe«;t^ fi4raltogoth^r» gafcLttad Ci* gllaiaatjf&n or SaalX Scfaoola In 
Qoilandaf^ thi*,r^brt potnted oat ia it* iatrodoetioa that^ •Th* aoliu- 
t£oit oC thifc mraL diatri^ aofaooZ. problte i* the ao9t.taportaat edao*-> 
t£anBZ.pr(A3$aK£hcine th*stat*»'» \ ■ ^ 



boerat «£tl^,* br£^ aorn^ o£: th* dx^umatanoe* tt fotmd ia tin* 
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Ttnf tgrpic^ oas-rooK scbodL imtiot pvrridad. auffldeot 
text booksji, rtforancft bookar,. pXtygrotsid. eqtd^Botry, t9»to-da.t»- 
— ■ttTTg and. Bodmx. sasLtarr oonmnienees and the luatmottozt 

and exparlnee i*a i» soppoaad. ^bapar* anct taaete^'batnaaa 30 

«a?tUO laaaeo* par- dart© pt?>il»rai^^ fts^^ 

gMctfr graidr» .Tii» ammal. coat oT •^"^n-Mrrtr at izt^^bls lo- 

' .afSietant isfprn of"sehootL tmltJLs tltfa» tlM» a& ecoB^-T^ a* 
la. th» largar achooL 8y«1^*30 s". 

Sa^pertlx^ thaa» aptxiaaa a^tt conclTiaiona> this repwt otttlioed 

aam aa^or Afxta^ at mxic in; tlb» rural axaas of thft state -afaid^ varo^ 

* " * ' ... '' ■ . ■ ' . 

oear^Be poimrftiL QagatlT» fnfT.Tranetw tpox tit» achool. ^iBtco^ thares 

ffB«t^.al«n££icaBis: . intar *Shi^ is. ^opnlatioiK. da» to rapid xebao- 

i s mUxkp til* daellnr tm afaisc and agrioolt&re.^* It: notad tfaat^ 

(iarl2i£tlM»daead»&GKl92a tQpI930y 26 ojT CoXoxada^s 65 cotmtias had 

daeraaajsd. ia popnTa t t on . B» population, of incorporated citiaa ap£ M J 

, Incraaawi in that aaaa partod-br per cent Trtdl* ot rural 

tatritoria* had inoraaaed only" by 6*Z per. c«nt«-*or leas than half ♦ 

Farther^ and aran aore devaatatlagv ta the rural achoojj. syatena waa 

Vt* 'tact. that»."(^ the rural, ctromnitiag of one thooaand or less. 65 

I ' 32. . 
daorsased. in populationJ*^ 

y CSaarls'i^ -U» report noted,, "Iheae £aota are reflected in sdiopl 
35 # ' ■ 

enron a ant »» StatisUos- dawmstratad that: 38 per cent of the state ' s 

children aere found in ruraL areae* la. agttm of the foreae tam}rds 

coxtraCiaatldia and oonsaliriattom is the previous taentsr jeare, in 

I?3^ there nere 2»05r school, districts in t^ atate^ an increase of 

,l^ irfvQm l9^m oCthaaafener* rural. th£x(£-claaa districted and 
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theip' total ickoci. cansus ta» $T,WO (30,5 p«r ceat of th» state's 
total* Duptng, the jwes 133>3k the. atmj discoveped that 93 dis^ 
tricte did xiot opapate anjr adxoole at all*- •There were 18? districts 
>oc- 2S per cent of the third c£m» districts -ahidc had aa aTOrage at- 
^ •"ri a nce of 5 ptpils. or leas;, 18 dtstricts. had but- a. ^iiigle ru^j 25 
diatrlctr had Z px^ila;; 38 districts had 3 VW^, ^ districts had It ^ 
ptipilsf axjd6idistriLct»Wt5pT9ils,» An. additional 363 district* 
had betwen. 6'ani IS pijpilsj 197 diatricte, betroea 16 and 20* Tbtusr • 
over- haSC oC Cola^*de»-» schooiL districts (1,078) servicad 20 pxipils v 
orlaas^ 

1 - . 

Bias* statistic* -Bere- seazt as «. dear danoaatratioa of the condtt- 

aiott thAt "Decadent aifiing regions: and deserted faias reauLt in daca-^ 

35- . 

dent- or deserted school houses**' ' 

* 

Other forces seea as contributing to the deterioration, of rural 
lifs axxL edacatiott ik Colorado (rare "Shifts in. the character of onr 

wialtfe and incoM from: land and tangible property to various types of^ 

36' ^ "' - - , 

intangible wealth**** and »The rapid growth of .modem transportation, 
facilities,**^^ . 

Tbim raport alaa mim thft point, that scbooL (katrlct botmdirlds 
lud aofe alMTs^ h^sL oatllmd a cco r di ng ta thtt^ logta of: popialation: pat-* 
tKoam OJT fear e fttct o ttte adafalatnttax aodt opgardzattort bat that^ 
presentu schtwl. district booadarieshsre been, forned ttt'in^ 7ala~ 
aM^properttes^ voclc as aileag» or railroads^ coal atnas or factories 
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«nVaaat than, to afford & logical^ coordinated mLt of school adain- 
ia*patlon»» The. ii»tiatti«» and niogl^ found la auch^school district 
^ ^ boBirfarlea, hoiwrer,,. rtm no* st^i. as. eaaUy ranedied: •these ine« 
qualities nhick «xi«t Izr, tha preaenfe ayatea creat* certala adrontages- 
for <Mx^ta±a. diatticta and iil21 atand^n the war ofTsecurlng aotmd^ ra- 
tional^ well-planned rediatrlcting or achool diatrict* baaed raoa eda^* 
cational- needs throng loca2Mnitiati-7«^» ♦ 



Tbm rtaalt of th^* aorrer and atady ww,. of courae,. predictable^ 
■Th* ^apl» ^ifedr 1* ta reorganiae the diatarlcts&ool ajrateat iirta 
larger iB4-"fc» of aialMatrattdtt. ao that eaclt achool aay fit Inta a* 
laroa^r^ ,^»21-dtr«steef^ coiojprehenai'n^ ednca-glonai pT^n^ for the- entire 
atatf*»'' 

^^*gwier«l concln«toa waa: jnat a» predictablet "The- one— 

roc» 4lf|^eeiiBt; adibol ti hopeleaaljr tneffl cleat £nd the thousande of 

cotart^ and girl* nho attend theat are deprived of adequate train- 

ing: an^-9qpa3^ edi^cational advantagea which are enjoyed by: the boye and 

Itl , 

gtrlft Ha a^^Mjd dtr achoola** , ^ 

Is. the fSact of all these. atatLatlcs and coBtelnaiona la oppoal- 
^^^ptt ^ the e ria f ^ ence and contlnuatiott of the^ local ^^41 school^ atir- 
■ ^ Ijrisingljri. the author* of the report pointed ont that^ to aooe degre^ 
- aucht sdiods Tionld alsnyat be an Ij^ortaat fiictor iir 'Sie aiaitef* ^«^' 
cattonal ayataasL »U»therfe will aiway* be? inatancee where f«T7 . 



f^^ ^ sd3SKil» are aepeaaarT- its Colorado^**..*' 

r 
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Biestt- radocad financial, drcnmatapces for roral schools azkL 
ttban adioola: alike creat«l a. sitaatLoa in «iiich mdnr teachorst had 
hecoM mai9loy«(d» To contrUmte td thia sitaatlon there were state 
aoraaL schools: aiut other educational inatttations which, were aHri-Tng^ 
to the pool 03t teadxers available for and seeking: e^oynent* The' 
increase in: the Qiatf>er of teachers, loddng: for eapioyment and ttie re- 
duetioit of actoar available poeltione fbiaed a conditiott in irtxich one 
P«ripberai bxiaix»a» ia the ptiTate sector case lata its owwthe tea- 

Teadiers:^ agencies had beea la egdgtenc» is: the east £ait scae^. 
tiae^ scmm dated bade iota the laet^ decade o£ the islpeteezith. cexrtQrr** 
Theae bualzssraes o^erat^ isadr aa mplaymanb agendee do todayv Otrfe 
or woiic teachenr would appl^ to the teachers* agencjr for placaaent ia 
' aose coaaamriLtgr ueediaag; teaching peraormeI» QeneraX drcuisstaacetf ^ hoir^ 
aver^ altl g a ted against the^ organtzattons c^p^H11.1y of offering; the 
best position* to. their 3©pllcants«. Ta be^ «ith^ the larger^, aore 
urbaa school districts irare consider^ to be the best place teadr 
at the tlae^ and^ for this; reason^ teacher* applied (iipMctljr to these 
instltationa: and ver» placed on the waitins list* Thus,, these schools 
were- prorLded wttit a stea<^^rferea)» of tj^ac^-fng applicants without tiie 
neceast-ly «t refsring t© outside,^ pri7at» aid in recruitaent* Seconfi- 
Ijr^ th» Is^rgsw or nore prosperous rural school districts either had' 
conMnninc teaching staffs wfaidt avoided tto locesstty of oatsida're- 
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•r ii lta m t or- ^hmmttns had. y»^fAr\g: Ilst» solved their star- ' 
flag pyo hlf-wr if and tf]|ak: arose*. TMxdlj, ufaskr ar good, tea- 
dier fOTind: «t position: in. a sood. se^iool: sTstai. ia those hard ti2a9> 
all Muur VBre^aqpIojrsd ta raaala: is; tfaati positi^ so- as not to 00^ 
.dapfflgr tyranr! at azxL ^6b aecurltj^ bT^iaoyizi^ caomxis to moartaiit 

ClrCU818ta21069'» - I 

Zor thaae racaons the teacher?^ agoui^^ moat ccBsnooIjr handled 
rocruitai^it thow lege - ft nand aTlV'*ladq>6Bdegt^ Xesa-desixable ^ . 
cmtmLties i^dr ^isid /tfXflciiIlgr irt cco^stias iriJit thair- Xarssr 
azsd^iaai^^ra ^ tshair aixt coiaoHdatad- coxmterpart^ For maaa r 
jaars tiia^ taachars^ aganci^sr hact ha^ the mdnstajr ^ea^ dlstricte 
^ildi had Ilttlft^ ta offar^ the taa^ier ixt the var of pro^ftialozial' adU- 
TaneattBxr b^ aalarr^ llTlne condtttcpf^ or ten&ra*^ ' Taadiers >wre often 
ztot anconraged .to raaia f or .piore thazt oz» year ae this meant scose 
of aiL Ineraaae- lit aalarr vhich the district vae elther'miable or 
eaxgoda- of^ pajlns*. Therefore^ -Uie: teachers^ agaxio^ me izsefiiL is 
aeatetixi^ with the constant fc arri oy er iiL the seall^ iopotrarished mral. 
^TOhod. dlstricte*. 

* . * * * 

Tbm ttt^ers'' agencjr would arrax^tt the ht^Tig of Xi3» ottt>-ofoiK>rk: 

te adxar - at. on» of Its ^ient schools in. retorn for & percentage of tha^ 
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■ It vas ccoBOtt for ttiese agencies^ to advertise- ia pti^^«tlon» 
oftan read by educators* It va» not ttnusnal^ for wcainple» for 
^^^'^^^a^ Scfao<^ Joomal to cterr a page or so of iadlvidtial adver- ^ 
t±M«eotaf bjr theae- bta l n e sa q g* Thoae adverttainft usBally covered 
the adddle-^eat regioit of the Ifetted States aa trelX aa Colorado, 
thus there -srer^ often to be formd a^ for agencies ia Chicago,. II- 
linxJta,. Hebraata^ or Minnesota* Manr of these saae cdi?janies also 
advertised their ofncea fartfaefr vest,, such as: 16whinc(»tt or (h»go^^ ^ 
BuweUenrer agencies ver^ 'anong others,: the- Colorado "feadiers* 
<4gency>. managed by- Kred Dick C^s-State Stqi^rintendent*) 5 Bisk Tea- ' 
diers^ igencie«3^ vhidt advertised »3f^000 positions fiXLed— 29«t Taar^ 
Sala^ff A^egating $23,000.00»j: and The Great Vest Teachers' Agener* 
■Hn^auaHed facilities for placing teachers in the west* Heir Methods**- 

,0n» agfflicr often advertised vas the-B.F* dark Teachers' Agency, 
with, offices in Chicago, Lincoln, Hebraaica, Baltlaore,. Maryland and 
Spokane, Washington* , Its aaior advertising "^tch* tiiat it -sas "»15i* 
igency with ttie Short Dnderstandablft Contract** Another agency vas na^ 
md^ ^ssiesfaat for^jodii^ly in light or nany teachers' axpdlences as 
^ resnit of their placenent Iteon^ teachers' agencies,. The Hasard 
ftachers' Agisncyt , , • • . 

Wti^ wfwtngTy benevolent businesses^ int«reated in providing 
teachers wttit eaployiaent and' school districts with, teachers for a re- 
latiar^ljr "inor- fiw^ -tiws» teacher**^^ agjsnciea *r«,. mor« often: *^^rT nat» 



littl* sBTft thaa co nf i dence gants., Thalr aaior coacent^ according^ 
ta cea» twcfaar of the tias idxc had extenalTe experience with. ^y^^ . 
w» ijx getting teachers hiriai and getting their money^ with Attle 
or rux coBcent arc exerted ta aasnr* that the teaching cirottastancee 
were,, at leaat, Tiin1naT »> lirtng accontodationg were adequate,, or so— 
ciaL condLtioos is the coaranitjr were condndTie to edncation*- Quite 
of tea thej- vorOA hire a tea cher and send her out to a situation, which, 
was foreordained to be rerr short-teiB— occasionally J^t two- wee^. 
osr ^ aonti>>-aft cirgiaarlancee wer» sa inhoasitabl^ that, the teacher 
wotOd umttTTsr rwdgxt. her contract (roch; as it, was wt-^^aSl the rights 
at, the side of the district school board and all the re^onalbilities 
ott ^ side or the taadxer),- and lecre town as soon as possible^ He- 
▼erthelesa, the agracr bad reoiiTwd its fee in advance, subtracted » 
ftCBC the t«cher*^e first diedc aai passed on. to the a^ncj- by the * 
district itself » 

Wiile this situaticat Bay seeat untenable to teachers of the day, 

• s 

as indeed it often, was,, they found feheaselves caught ilto the posi- 

' \'t ' ^ . ■ 

tiortof being able to do. little about it- "Wiat else, could we do— 

lilt - , ' 

that los air there was?» The- Wchers were of tea's© desperate for 

eapjoyaent ia the ^irnnkea. iob jBaifcet that they continued to* utUiae 
Htm sepices of th» teadiera*= 'agencies as the last oppocluul ty for 
"^jroffeasionalJ* ss^tLopsuextt^ ' . ' 

Aithougifelt Bsyv a&^fSrat^ seeis: that the coaBiunities themselveA 
would' find this situa t i o n agg?swating> for laost this was not neces- ' 

•. .: 144 ' - ' . • 



nrfljr th» oaae» As It «is not- tinoi i m«.)u ; for the taaohKrs to le«7» 
wttli their fir«t i»mtti.»a srfArjr tmcoUecttd^ diatrict- wtild eocL 
hacTing ^9iA fOiLr ID p«r ceafc of tlie totai to tl» agency gat ona- 
ta tbxt* «aek» oT fra» taanhing ia lt» adwoi^ ancL thea aia^ hire 
«oti»r taadier th» aaar nay, (It noat b« polarted oat, of course, 
thafe nort all taachara* agox^as oparatad la. this waj-y and that not 
^ taadiara hired throu^ theae agenciaff got'thia treataeot, but aj: 
ttjar got hardef^ abuses: tended to increase*) 

3jt rec^nitton; of thes» abases, and th* contLauing prcbtow of 

♦ 

^^lecsda'taadiers.ia finding aB?aoyii»nt, Colorado- Edocatton As- 
TOdatton. atfeateiallr eata h lt ahed its omt «aploynBnt..offlc« ufaidt «t^ 
tasted to dl apl a<» t£e teadxers^ agencies la ftndlng (suitable) eo- 
ployaeat for taachei»«. (The GBA».s omt agencjv it Aoum also be poin- 



ted out, also experienced its oiia probloas la- locating; teadiers ade- 

■ \i$ 

.quate teaching ci rfti i m3tiancee i*''as at leastone individual found out— 



bat tfaer eraatually were effectlYe ia' redudag the worst of the tea- 
diers' agency abuses,.) * ' ♦ , 

After the 2^30*s th»^ teachers^ ageadLes gradually fiuied into ia^ 
!Tf , g nf ft caa» as public and atat» organigattoas todc oa their acttvi- 
ti^, but daring th* l^»s and l$30's th« teachers^ agencies had re- 
presetted axt ia^wrtaafe fitctor ia th» twaoMng professioa'and its en*-. 
p l op aeat ''^^^'ms^^W OSIinyadb^ ' 



N. 

,Br ia» utter j9m of tl» 1930% condlttooff begaa to change - 
again. %th: tli» iaprovBaiat of genaral ecausnic condittony oa the- 
national level, Colorado* a econoBic andr social conditions alao be- 
gazt ta ijipro?<e. The- ia^etaa towarda centrallzatioa and conaolidatlott 
begaa to im forward again. M, 1935. Act of the'^korado Legialatnre 
«hich ».j^pet«ttted tiie dissolutiott of" sone- diktricta by the vote of 
the pe^le...* farther hastened this derelopaettt* The rising tide of 
Suropean. fafffrtm alse cmladhuted ia scaie ^fasr.'to this renewal' of is^» 
tnest i^ tile bettenBBsk of the qoreittlCT» of rural edtieatlon. bjr dra- 
aa t i ?i1ng the peril, tfaafe fjtcect the dea ^atl e fom of ntoi/er a u i euU and 
° the fireedcoe whide Jbaaricane *A*^tli'?t^ sa bi^il^— all seea as direct 
ocEtgirowths -of the edn ca t ienal STstos*. is laelk Johnson. Lewis,. t)ie 
State Sup^lntandais^ of Pqfelic ^festroctton,. pointed out. la the Thlrtr- 
Second Bsgor^ 

Bee«£t derelopaents ^rove that w« mist isprove our educational 
prograia throuf^xout^-ttie co unbry if our dewwcratic f om. of goTern» 
iaent is^ te stand the test. The pe^le of tills great CcBmasfealth. 
oust decide the Issues at atalce*. The intelligence of their de» 
cSMsa» will be pr < yy r ti oiate te their tbiJJLtr to studjr and judge 
wis^» . Our sdiools aust meet tiie challen^, therefore^ by doing 
a better than has erer been done before of preparing citizens 
to tal» their place ta our deaooncr. ^"^ 

im oae -pein» of attaddns this iKB^stous diallenge,. ti» Stat* 

Dep^rtaent of Educatlozt created Its Elanentary Dlvisioa to 1939, 

for the purpose of assisting those engaged izr edncatifinaL woric wltic 



> 



4 

tim proUEoa iritidE tis^areaeetliasixz. &e fia p r ov e me gt of tnatruo- 

Uflt - ' I. 
ttonJ*' Vmile tills Olvt^on was dlrett^ at aidlns both. rnraX- and 
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tirbait s<io<iL district* iit the mmtosot oT thia goal,, at major 
ma^ 0^ ft* «cttTit£«» «aai directed at idie rural scho<iff as being 
tbose sost la need of aeaistaa^*. ' 

aa- flret pr^alaa in-ther area: of eleoerrtary education, to bes ad* 
dressed lay the IttTisiott. ns that of the: reading progra% aod. a key 
elaBKjt of" th© lAtrod n o t i o a oT it» reading program into the rural 
schonXs— alon g wltfc th* other activities DiTlsioit a» a irtiola— 

IMS. the Cotaitr Visitation Prdfccaa* It ».»»consisted of holding ii»et- 
lags vitlt groins teachers ta discuss reading aztd other izistrnc^ 
tiooal prograae,, Ttsit» ta schools «her» special he^ ws desired,, 
and indi TtrfTTst conference* witit e o ua t y superintendents la regard^ 
problems lit i japnvis i^ instruction** 

«» J' 
Duriog'the first year of this Visitation Program's activitr a 

totajl of 25 counties -aere inrolved on. s regular basis^ witk an addi- • 

tional IT having- been. "Tlrf.ted only occasionally* Tet other brief *' 



county meetings were held nhicb brought ti» total contact of the pro- 
gras for that year to One hundred and €St achooLs were visited 
and 1,730 teadiers took part in. the visitation programs* 

Cuts^ after having eaqserien^ almost a. fuIX decade of neglect 
and detetioratiott^ by the late 193Q*"s Colorada** ruraL schools were 
once agaiit be cnwrfng at center of attentioa for both local and si^te of- 
ff , « taT s > WMIe> the directtoa of this attention, may not^I^ave aliiays* 
beeat toward; th» recogqitioxE of -tte v&Loe amd contributions of tiie ru- 
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raL sch oo l s ^ idiese n«r signs of interest at least 1"^t?at»i that 
the cQjartry schools of Colorado would, nojb-siopljr fade away iirto dis- 
use with, the attendant dacar of statewide education, as. a whole t "Wj^. 
oat sGOfr great a&encyv such, as aa excellent school systea^ it is 
tiiought bj aany that the agrariaa war of life as we no» know it will 
pass into largjs-tract cooswrcial faming by individuals aiai caipanies 
ott. the one hand^ and fam tenantry on. the other..»,the naceesity of 

Baking provisidit for the dewTrgTment of a rich social and econcoic 

' • • - ^ 51 
lite i* essentiar for the safety of our country,* 

?r the: outhreaJc of %rli%ar It 'rural, educatioit ia Colorada h*d. 

actually progressed very littfc fcoat the^ conditions and clrcnastances 

which, appli^ia the^ first th3;ee decadea <i^J^ twentteth century— 

ia faot^ it could easily be said that many deteriorated at a faster 

rat* than, before*, ^he d^ressed econaniq and agricultural caiditions 

of the tloe did ndt lend themselTes to growth and advancement in edi*- 

cational facilities* As one ex-country-teacher rejaeabered the tiaae, 

IBifortanately^ as social conditions of the country in general 
changed, and we saw the mass udgratioa froia ranch^ ftot and 
ho m es tea d to the cities^ it seoaed increasingly A.\ff\^\^^ to' 
attr act good teachers to the country schools. The 'dediae ia 
r ural pq pulatioa together with, a^ d^ressioa of the agriculture 
- . ^co pof of tea left too fnr rtceal childrea ia a ccBaninl'^ or 
• ^^ «gwi|g nade ife eccncoa^ally infeasible to maintaia a .country 

« lit IJIrfT, howevwv it^ was coafTTg to b^ recognized that the fural^ 
* 9P * i^ 9 xt w^ of life did nol^ ia: rai^ty^ r^resent & part of lifa 

■ ■ - " : ■ ' ■ • • 
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^jhtch. should be- paahed aside br •progress,* but that It represen- 
ted ait,ljiportant mainstajr or thc.inerican tradition which should 
be encoiiraged and-'ai^^orted-^and the- ii^jrovenwit or the rrjouL schools 
throti^ whatever loeana- possible',, wduld provide for- this- 
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^ ^ Mark Burrtwa^ »Th» SckooT an^ th» Cowonilgr,'^ Ther Sckool and 
iai» C<Mnltr> SepartzBaot or EuraL Bdncattoni. Colorado Siai^ 'feaSarx' 
CoII«g«> Oraelar* 7ola». St^b«r 1* Hd7«*er^ 1921., 2.. 

IbldU - . ^ .• 

lb • 



IblcL 



Ibid» > p*. lu- 



'J oaagfe E» aarfier aad L» Thcaas^ Hopkina* laproving Rar«i Scfaool 
gatraettOT anc L Sttparrlaloiu Unlvwrai^tjr of: Coli^do S^atLa. Volu^ 
1X7,. Hoaber 1. (General 3«rLa« !Io^ 2^) * Janoarjv 1$25., p« 
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Ibld» > p.. 13.. 

la 

ibifiU >. p* m.. 

Ibiitto i. pp*Ili-l?»' 
12 




: . ^ • . ! ■ - 

USxr R» B«feB» Colorado- and Its- Pi>opI» (N«w lorlc: • LctSs 





tk» Oat#tp> i. PlwCalled Bac^ (Chicago^ 

Harrmi Qptdig: azxi' Tix^fiic*,; "Hot Muck Mop» JHian. a Wide Spot 
Bt The Hoad^* Hbgtan» (Basalt High. School) ♦ Wntar^ 1578,^ p» 2I4. 

,:*T, ■ - 

■Plac* MaM» to. Colorado (?) J^Th* Colorado Magaglag> Toltmer EC* 
Hiaber 1*. Januarjf^ 33- ^ 

Satlite- Caiq)b«ll iSmaaix* Fefemarr 26^ ISi?.?*^ pp* i3-l2u\ 

* - 2^ " ■ " , • ' ' * 

./ * ^OTj-oiT 1i» 3ta*» 3tperlat«ndent oT Public Ihatro^ 
ti» r<Mu» i929-I^3Qf» (2««vSct Th* Bradfopcti«obiiuiOtt Printing C<jipanri 
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^^^'^^^ Liaor g» H«^i» CoGtorado» Th» Storr ot a ifeaterti CoBponw—ltlt . 

fT- - ^ 

Don. a*. Soifors and Kartia F«. SofasLdt.. ThaT' ftx^"* nation or 
Scfaooly itt Colorado (Bouldtrt Uniwaitr of^ilSIoi 5ttr*i^o£ fiuai* 
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' Altfasa. Shields. Xxtterrteir,. Noveaiber 1980* tap* Sid* A* 

h$ % . • ' ' • 

SO. • . ■■; • ^ 

SI ^ - . ■ - 

Hafiszc» I^Ufi*. op» dW p.. 188*. 

.52 ' ' ■ ' - y,' : 

BUX Mar Msmotr* S«pt«nber 13,- 1980*,. p» 2» " 
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tataLa, cfaattge& in: CoXorado^s^ rtxraL sohods^ thaxt had evesr taken place 
before FroBT tiia exxi' of the Gzea^t Beprsaaiozt' througtr the tur b u lairt 
•yMOftr of th* Se«ot»d Wdril. ^air and. (m. into the poatt-War era, a, wide 
rangr or diallangss aad profaiens iierfr axcormtered and deiat.^th. in ■ 
Taryix^degrees or soecesa in tbe^rtxral schools as they' vare ^reed.' 
•into, 9. <^<t^ direct co nft r ro tatloa tAMl the /^ar>g4n|^ tiae» as ther baui 
never be«t,befor» in their hSatbrrw 

IfiDx^ of th« old prol?Ieas>. howerer^ atHlTmalnedg agine scho<)I 
b rrtldtTTgy vere stilX ixt OMdt ofr repatiy teacher recroitaeitt and temare 
still, rqnreseated serlousr parobXeaa^ and echo^ funding' etllX provided 
tto oost onerous ^lallengft of aIX» These traditioaal problaos (iom- 
Unad^'Hith. » continual^ shift' in popuLatlons,. rf^flnytngr econaadLe inter-^ 
08t8>. and. the post-War soei&L trends^ placed increasing^ preflsnres on 
i*t2raX schoct^ tysUsu*^ 

. Qx» oT tha auwrt/sigrffficarrfe of these problenw gre»» orx^. o£ the 
wur ItaeLir* the ^ortag^ tof qualified school taachers* •Dtiriiig' the..» 
Vbsid Var«.»»t^^tuation vas^ Terr critic&L.. ^ issuance oT mer-^ 



gencF certificates «a» autilorised tfa» Board of Education, in 19U2» 

L 

lt5« Tbast jfear 801 certificates, iiere issued*<» is the «ar eontinoed 

this eaer^ncar certification pro gr aia . a3:so ojitinaedt "Sack jear this 

■ • ' 2- 
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a» end of tJ» war- itt 13h^^ hammr^ di± not aolv* th%t»adier . 
ahortagot lit ••••the- schoof y«W of 19l;6»I9U7»»»t4ie: peak 109 r»a-. 
chad Hith. 2,li^ (energeaicy) .c«rtiJCloatc» (belnt iasaed)**' la 
th* sta.t«!.reqTiir«4 tiiat holdtrs of aawgencr toachint certificatea. 
pTJTsne in-aerric* edacatioit-to "«^Trf.^lTT thair certiflcatloa ani la- 
pjxm. their gfixmral, proficiency— that year it «aa only f ot«r honrs, 
Jnt^ the neact it vas increaeedL to 12^ The "diortajje did not let tip ap- 
preciablyj; howerer^ and this qa Brgea cy certifl«itioa. prograa ccartii*' ' 
twd throng 1950 nhea 1^35^ certiJElcate« wer» iasuedv 

JCLtbaa^ ^ eartaiicportioit of theeft oaergent^ certificates^ uer^ 

* 

iaawd ta leaa-thaa adeqnataly trainwi teadxer* entering the Tirb«t or 
raraL cimaolidated adioola/it aay be prestiaed that k significantly 
gteater proportion, of thea ended xxg. iXL the aaaller country diatricte* 
"Osis naff becaxta* the greater salariea offered by the urban and consoli- 
dated ^districtae'actedi. tmctetibtisdly^ to s^hon. off the bettto-trained 
and regularly certificated t^adiettr, while- the (wun-tey diatricta had 
little to offer theau Thua^ it may be aaaoaed that noat of theae aner-* 
ganqr-certi flcat ed teacUers vere eqil^^j^lx'^the one azid t»o-rqcBt, 
ac hoo lhonae. districts '.ixL ^bm country* 

JjK ^vtain; areas of th« sitate poat-Hkr prosperity brou^tt* vith 
i^ A ^9r6feaent of rura^ ftnancfal circnoatidices nhidc alXoired for 
ammA a^ t mrnat . of aohooL pfajrsieal. fatrflitiee^ the large-scale. intro-> 
i&tttdbsa of tranflport«t£os fkc£I£t£e» vfatds needed vc^ iii;>eta9 ta- 
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school, diatjrtct connollriatlogj. and the iiqproveraeafe. or inatjcu^tiooal.' 

B^tariala ia g^nortil* Tlxes* axeaa— and th» sdioola ijbich b«me£itted 

fraar laieir proajwrtty— iit general^ ware lit the ainority* 

. IxL'lSU9 additional legialation. waa pasaad. -Hhich. provided for 

- • 
a. q oldfwrrlTtg at thas conaoIidatLon acvoawtt. Will* 1i» word*' ■rn5»3^ 

or »coTitttr7» did no-t ^jpear in tiie Act' itself^ thfr direction, of Its 
(intent «as clears 

• The OeneraL Assairiajr hinr<^ deoli^Jiii^ Act is passii. for th^.^ 
gftaeral l aprovaaau t. oT Hum pnblic 8c%^ in th» State of Colo-' 
ndo;- the aqoaZiaatioa. oT the benefits aa± bttrdaie^of education 
tfarou ^onfe -ttte Tasious cors^lee and caBKaDitie»'of the Stftte; tc^ 
prwride fat- the reorgaatsattot or^i<he<>pTihiic school districte in 

stateji.aad. the altaa»tiott of" t&e«boiindaries. of establiafael • 
districts an^ g enm^ TTy to enlarge tiie ariaafeot school, tastricts- 
itt the state In erd(W to provide for -ttie naisbenan^ of a thoroti^ 
tad: waLforst sfBtm at itee public sdiools tfaroo^ioiit the statej 
t». proTide for hi^ Sdioo|. ,e<facatiott or tiie citisens of 'the state 
of - achooL>ige who are qnaliSCietf theieforj ' to make possible a hi^- 
^ ^gree of tmifonBitjr at school tartrate aaong scho^ districts 
and to have a iiis«r iise of pnblic fnade^ expended for 1^ support 
of the public: sdiool aysteat of the sta-<^»—.«^" * 

Ihie Act- VBS- taplemmted. throng the office of the State , 

QoBmLssLooBr of Edacatii»t (tte succms^or to the^ State Sopertotendent 

of Pxi b ll a In atrvu r tl ott) wha bes' gli^^ 

Sjfstmm iit the Ttrtouj^^ statea?aiKt tamte V thoronfi^ stiKi7 of 
th«^ plait or pTan i y for^ rcorgant wttnu iit eadr cotmtjr or' the state 
aa±*t^ mate arollahle ta the couiity ccanlttee^ in each co ua tgr ali . 
infittBattdt^ ^ct^ figoree azxt stattstlts galpfrt throu^ sods 

eonntgr of titar statte vas te dasi^pute & Gbt^^ 
yitonm re^an8ibil±t^ it ' use t» '»^«i»-»««>' closely- their own indigittone 

• < * * 
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* • 

adwoy dtatftctff, cr«at» » jdait for re&rgaiiiaatlott, to arrange th*- 

elactioaa neceaaarj^ to sudi reorgairtTjtiongj^ to prcnota the reorgazd- 

»ti«M^ aad to st5»«rTl3ft their- carrjriuft orrfc"— soaong othezi .things.. 

Tnis saasr Heporfe also treated, the srab ject of the* Co un ty Stjpetf- 

inteodeats* Hather- than. eUTnlTiatlTig- tbesfc offices, howererv their da- 

tieff i»er» outlined ia greater detidl— aia± the prt^oaal was nadar that 

sudr office s ^ onld b* increased iit their acope> and rwponaibilitT-,. 

^.^J^irther^ ■CareftdL stai^ and thon^ of taEL»,.,Drogra» ^ipuld re^tO-t ixt 

d«teiaiilati<Sjtof policies a^d responaibiIitie» for thi» offic* 

s^idc a« -BilX cans* th» stataa of Hi^ Ccantr Snperintenden-t of S<io6I*^. 

ta Colorado tot greatlr ia^roved, and therebr attract iailTidtiali o€ 

d 

profe tiMfma T. caapeteoce^ Trtto are- cattle of educational leadership J*. 

. ftrerioua recoBsaandationa for the elimination, of this of^i» was 
also disctMsed^^ciallj-iSt li^t of the- .r^nctioa of the "gross mia- 
bar ot Sf^ool. districts after' the proposed ccmsolidations would oc— 
cort ^ «»ms point of rUm reflects * lact of Tmrierstanding of the 
needs of the schocOs and the potentialities for iacroved educatiou 
for alX the- cbildrea that is certain' to result froa: expansion, and im* 
prcfwi^ of thft c ount y at^perintwadsnfc' » offtcej* Th* peliticftL slaa^ 
tlj^ of the Cauatjp Srge g t ntendeat ^ s office^ however,^ was not oveiiookedr 
■%» loos as this offt ce' resains polittcel and is concomsd vlldc dert*" 
omL dtttt^ alffii* it irtH. not. c< n[F inafwK' tfaa respecfe of th|? ^mr^ public, 
attract* c^ w&I a y educator s*** 
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States poUcygaHTtg aod polltla^ aslde^ howrar^ the da7wto..<ia7» 
rMlltLes* of^ teaefaAr shorta^s imre little changed £ma drcmstancea 
of ear li e r tLaea«. the prevlouslj^-notad sltoatloxL qf teacher shortages 
has: beea oirtliaecL br att^iadiTidoaX ^ ka^W of theoi first handt •Itt 
nom a l tiiSBs the tAu?x>uv4^ of teachere iit rural areaa ie aix ^l^r^ n^ 
indicatiott that thsre is a .definite lack of long-range planning*. Let 
tl . TWs of diortage^ like the pre^^nt^ ^the rural area& asre first ta 
fe^ its eiffect iit eayty classrocas^^V 

-Ttadier's nages mni. areas haS: not ctwrfged sigaiftcaQtI;r 
aifesrsr »»»,tii* lowwfe 5»tar7w»»*a« i75CI (p«r year) ^ .and Mi» hi^— 

la . ' . 

««t KM $J,00O»,^»* la £&ct^ aalaria* paid to rural teachers were 

atboiit- ons-half oC that- paid thsir- ttz^saa conzrbaiparts*. As. fln » ruraL 

teacher' dr^aoad,. **!. •giah that 'se- teadiers oi^'t scoa dajr reads the sa- 
il 

larr seal* hdLd by- Aeepherders in. this vicinity.* In. addition, to 
lem wges for rural teadiers-^ ther» 9sre other- inequities -which cofr- 

4 * ' ' 

« f 

pli c at ed th» iasoet ^...salaries a:rft not' based on. anj^ orderly dcale ^ 
of Talnea.. teachers vit^ no college d^srss and little «jqperienc» ape 
be£n^ P«id^ In. sarnie instances^ z&ore than ^achers ^In the saiae c punfc j 
Kith EJU degrees and: ^earsr of aoperience^*' ' 

^Qnam the rmaL teacher los fomid ax^ faired^ the lot^ nagee az£d 
gos sib l e^ izssqoltles of salaries oft^ becas^ dlstairt problems tit the 
f^c^ of actai^ Itrtng conditions ent^nmteredr ^ne teacher reported, 
s&s sfaar^ herr roootnitir tiie entires £bs£^ in: a cabiir bome^ wltlt ke-^ 
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rotmsB^ laiQt li g hting ^ ontsid«tmt«r- siqjply and toilet* and coal 

and wood for heating and cooking..,*— ia aixprt, living conditiJ 

. "teisaed by^ lie? Colorado Issociattoit of SdiooL Board* "prlalti-v**" 

Qa» rural Colorado tea c h er of tile- dar described the conditions 

ia Tibich ^ waa a^^ected to liTft'wfiiie (^Trying out the sacred 
slos ot hezr prcfiosslozir 

. i^r otait h as, a Rothes line croaaing-it thirteen, times* On^Mbn* ^ 
dar eronings the landlord's heavr underwear is left- to drr ia 

' ^f*^- ^^o«^-«3^»7» there: aire other clothes left: there> ta ' 
«T*^_ ar» t w eatjf" screeit lioors bdiind vj- "6^% tott' one- ° 
hnadrtdi^OfflBis (sic*) s^dcs or floor against thie' ^1T ; stets 
ffli aa oI±sEop-iar Trnderiarbedranrplus electric fcas^ booces, 
i tp l. t e ase s stored ia the- roe^ and toe^ of" awtit balls- 
fills tte-rocBU-"*- • 

If the- teadier liTed ufawe^ she cotili.cook fori hairself, there . ' 

were-poasiblr other pjrobleoss "ISw distance to the nearest ^ocerr 

store- ranges fireet a. adle to fortjw^ea Bdleis;* Xf condmons'at * 

ha» were lurb bad> coomnni-^ ctmdltipns of text wer^t •thtf- onljr place 

1^ « 
to eat is at- the local, beer loiitt** • - 

It was the finding of a. surTey of the Colorado Asaodatioit of 

SchooL Boards at the tiae that^ «One-toird of .the rural teachers live 

in hcsaes Withoot. electricl%^„ Hbre thaa half dQ>end Tqjon. at well or 

ditent for their water srjply aztd user coal or wood stoves for their 

co olrfTTg and heatiHga, Korw thaa half their hooes do not. havw inside 

pTfl a Mng fkcilitias» and llttl* mores thait a third have a; bathtab and 

^ ly ■ ^ ■ . _ 

hofewster** 

dettine to scho«iL in. the lat» 19Ua*s resembled '•suxiem.* trans- . 
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portatlott v«rr ItttXet ' »Oiie- rural, teachv^ia Zcnxtt County Is- for- 

18 

' . c«d ta rids- horsebadt to- her school because of snow-blocked roads.* 

^ott arptrai. at the school, tts«lfV "Sie ruraL schoolteacher vas 

ofteit confronted with: addttimial di^iritin^ circui^tancest 

one-^roat sdxo^oiia^ with, six windows on either- side^ an entry ha-^t' 

wittt tiie.plaster falling free, the wall* and the ceiling, a hola throu^ 

19 

th» door letting the light through.*..* 

Ditereatingljr enoii^ althou^ the article describing' these con- 
• . , . dition* itt rural edneat^oit ma^ ▼ery- critical^ the valuB* of rural 

* ' 

a d ryc a t lott ^thaasalTss iwre norb dezilcratadt ^*Tfx^ country mu5^ ba^ ectup*'^ 
_x «*ad. ta tfaa^ J&cfe -ajat tta fixture we]^^ 

7 3ntX ^ ta o t loa 'tfian tpoir edbacatlozt Izr azqr other area^^ ^ 

^ support of this- asserticai^ the artiole points x?> certaia 
aajOT- areas ia. -shidt mr41 education had. to be ic^rovSisiit order to 

# 

late^ 'ttie d iall en gea. of it* inportaal* role iit the education ot Aaert- 

ca» itt tha latter- halt or tte centajETTt ' / 

pro'eezit^ s^thod tayatton ar^ inadequate to guaraxrt^ rural, children^ ' 

1l "adequate education; two^ the rural education, problem" affect* iile re- 

g^Lon. and natioa as a. Trtiole^ and,, three^ rural afeas are dCTied valu-- 

. • ' . - 21' . ^ 

^ at^ l eatl er ridLp potential is: higher^-deilled t«acher7»* 

Xxs purauLt^ o^^ thes^ imgortsuA actlTltida^ needs^ and rolae for 

rural edxzcatto^^ ffTgrrtftcanfe probleag txUted:: ^^darles^muet^be 

, . •> - i 

^ isoraasecS.. Aiiequa.t«E livine quarters mast be pro7ided*»..BetiremBat^ 
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-ma- ' - 

4fid tenore plans moat be arranged* SdkodL board procedtirea nrast^ 

22 

be is^rored. and standardized J*" 

. Berbaps most- significant ■were the fiiMil rectanmendatlons of 

the article*. »*.»federal. aii should be obtained f qr rural schools, 

^ ■ - ' - 25 ., 

but controL should reaain. within the state and districts** 

Br Hi* latter- years of -aia 19Uo»s and early IS^Q^'s the aware- 

nesr'of ti» full eHecti of consolidation begarf ta be, felt— eape- ' 

d^ljrby- old er maBbers of the coaaruni-^ (principally* ex-one-rocat 

1 students or teachera) uha' reiaabered things as they- had beeit before^ 

Opinions varied in regard ta the valnes of the consolidated schtwls— 

but- there nas little disagreenent as to the fact that scoa-Biing ias- 

poptairt had beeit Icwfe in the passing of the ^rnan schoolhousat 

♦♦♦Kiere qaybe a lot or trooble- about it (consolidatioit)^ 
The couatarr sdioois. wire unwUling 'to give ysp^ their control^ 
aiKi' the^ hated to aee^ e^ecialljr the primaix children, so 
fyr- awr f^WBi home alX day^v^^f arente- were^tised to having 
-Bleat clo», and the^ also hat^ ta give up their social cen-- 
ters' in the neighborhoods The ^childrttt fean- three to twntyw 
five (in 4 school rooa) had lots at individual help* Even 
thougji reluctant to zive \jp the districts especially as social 
centers, eventualljr ther all (did) f^^^^J^^ 

f.*»l*a. afraid I would have to admit that at the tiae most of 
the countrsr schools: dosed,. ^ the quality of ^ucation (as aa 
average), vaa declining: more rapidly izt the countrjr sdiools than * 
thait it ms ixL the tomt sdxools,^ and childreit transferring to 
torn, school or entering higfc sdiod «f ter completing coimtry 
^looX Here at at distinct disadvantage*. Eowever (mostljr due ta 
^pr^p^sstve*^ moderxt teaching aethods~whicfe have pravei»ta be 
, £kr l«e effic tent tiiaxt the old ijays) the quality of basic edu^ 
catloit received by the avenge student of tod^ isr ^drastically 
inftoiog to? that received ei^ty pears ago*2> 

There were argatonts art botl^ stdes^. country a nd tcmw It vms 
• ni<» te the childretE near hcme^ especially the ^^11 ones^^ 



And tbejr did get a lot/t^ indtvidtiai attention* But I believe 

'^^^^ ^ probably arndt better^ as it i» nov*. I 
m. sure they get more physical education^ art and misLc and 
things like thati. Rural., schoola did quite well acadeadcallyv 
Cifr little ones ieamed froa the older ones-r Th^ older ones 
he^ed the little ones* ind it was » good attitude* almost 
like a. faoilyv2a <# 

f, » • " fi, . 

•Sa d to s ayy irf.ttt the consolidation of our schools, the true 
'comuxiity snirit' throughouttiie- rural areas of the eatLre 
mat dledl 2/ /'^N 
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tunitieg in Colorado (Denver* UoIor^S/ Cep^^SFoT" 
tioni. 193^*. 




Colorado*. Departzsent oT Education^ The Eockgr (fountain Area Project 
for Saall Higfc Schools* The .^IT ^gh School—Colorado Accepts 
the Cha7Tftnge (DenTer* Colorado*. D^artaent orj^ucation^ 19ol}>. 

Colorado,. D^artzoen^ or Education: axui The Weeteinx State Small Sdiools^ 
Proiect^ ror CSolorada^ 1965-1^68*. Qualttr and the SaalL ScfaooL 
(l^enwr Coiorada^ Deparlaenfe or MTica-^m^ l?6a*j *. 

(2>Iorada^ Eegislatlve CSauncil*. Public School T^andg iir Colorada»»er 
Derorerr Thi^'Couil^il^ 1960} .r j 



• 
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Colors B»tLre£t9aii^bsn.?rm 
Educattott Assodation^ 1^76} » 

Colorado. The. School Lw of the State of Colorado .-J.iagl (Ga^ 
zette ^Hnting. Coqparqr,^ lo91)T 

Colorado^ School Lawy Paased bv- the Ninth General .asaably of ^ 
Colorado^ 10i^5 (.beanrert 1393) * 

Colorado,, Stat* Board, of Tocational Education* First Annual aa> 
port (?ort Comnat 191T-19l8>» 

Colorado. Stata CoBBiaaionaf of. Bdocatixar* ' ^f^;^, 
^1 ii«Aar Heport» ^or the Tear3..^93a«a9UO. (Deirrer* 

19ljO)^ 

ci»iiaMdo«. 3tat» Camtaatoaer or . . Bdacatlottw Thirtr-Serent^ Bl- 
^^^al i«?qrW ^tha rears>»19U8»a9$a> (Depart 1950). 

Colorada Stat* ITormarrchooI. Heading^ . 
(Qreeleyr Coloradtt Stata: NornauL School^ 1909 C^);* 

Colorado Stata Teachers- College, BnraX Ednca^a Department. Tte 
Conaolldated. Bmral School CGreelert 1522). " > 

Colorado Stata Teacher* College, Eacai Bdncatlon. De^arlaaeat^ The 
^ ^chod and tfaa C<apanitr> Toluae 1^ ffraber 1- Uoveabfe, 

Colorado, state '^rintendent of Ptiblic raatruction. Report... 
Fto- thaTe«?I9Q9-1510. (Denrert Th* Sudth^BrooSTPSGitlng 

Conpany, 1910)^ 

*■ Colorado. Stat* STiperintendeat of Pxiblio Bistruction. TfiW- 
^^^d BLnaiS!^ort...For The Offl^ Biennim Ending 
HoTwdser- 30,. 192fl. (ilenvert Same* Brothers^ 19Zlj . 

~ Colorado. Stata S;q>erintendent of Public IhatrttctLffla.^R8pOTt.«. 
tbaTear?1929.1930. (DeitTers; ffie Bradf ord^-sSBESSn 
Prtntins Conaign^ji 1?3X)*- 

Heport* .J'or tha re«r»-...l885*..l8ff6» (Deiwerfc Tha coiiier* 
OK^IaatLithogtaphr CcBganr^ ia86)» 

(SdfanK&r. ametiirtepdenfe of Pablic Ii^ruot|OT. Sixtk BlemlaL _ 

ThaCol- 



^ der^Eani liithographr Coopansv 188?J 
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Colorado^ Superintendorb of pMbliff Diatruction, Twelfth Biennial 
^♦•.J500, (Denyert Soith^^rooks Printing Cotapaajv 



Colorado Territory* CoeaBoq School Last (n^,^ n,d»)» 

Colorado. tJuiversityv ^xb^sataa Dirtaiott, Btijeeau of Business and 
Gcveisfflent Rasearch* The KTImfTtatiog of f^^M Schoolg In Co- 
lorado (Boulder: Coloraclo universitj,"!^^^)^- — 

Conarroe^ CarolTn* The Loniavllle storr (louisvillet The- LouU- 
ville Tlae8» l5?ii)» 

♦ Conklin^ Esna Burfce* A Brief Hiatorr of Logan County. Colorado 

with Realniacencea br Pioneers cSenvert ri.ri. f'. nni;i-tn^ ^ 

Coc^er^ Hajr "Barl r fflLat orr of Saxt Juaa" County^* Th» Colorado 
M i Bgii7rfn» > . 7oluB» znr,^ RuBber- Septenber, ISU^T* — ^ 

Cornm^n^ E»(U», ■Ranch lngr or t Ohla qteet, l88li.l886>» The Coloradg 
Maga3li»» 7oilos» nm^ ffuidjer-l^ JamiarTv 1955» 

Cotter^ Marn '"EollinsTllle: and. Vicinity Gateway to Corona Pas8»» 
Central City Beglster-CaJI> June 29^ 1962. 

Craig;^ Eathertne* ColOTado Stater 'Coprse of Study In Educstiott 
(Denvers 19^)7^ * ^ 

' Crawford^ Ivan C, » '*Scho ol Days in Lead7ille^» The Colorado Ua&r 
zinft> Voluae ZZXTT^ Humbezr 3» July, 1959* 

Dal»^ Edward "Tea«%lng on. the Prairie Plains, l890-19OO^'» in 
Frontier Ways? Sketches of Life in the Oldtfeat (1959)* 



DanLelaony Clarence, L* and Ralph V* Danielaon* Basalt i Colorado 
MidTflmd Town (Proet-fe Publiahint CflB?>any, l571)^ 

Demrwr* Civtc aod Oaaaercial Aaaociati^^ Civic and Legislative 

Bnrean* Proposed Sducatjonal Code for Colorado (Denvert 1917), 



Draper-, Ben^anlB georgetown«~Htgfa. Foints in the Story of the 
Faaana Golorado^Sirer CaggT a:^* Brap^ IJ^h)- *~ 



Dunning^ WJg^^ «^ginning» of Sdncg fciott in Larimer County^* The 
Qalopado' Magaaine* . Toitoae Xll\r, Htanber k*^ July„ 19lt7» 
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Ebetbart^ Perry^ GuLi» to the- Colorado Ghost Tpwng and NWrytng 
' Caaps^ (Chtcagot SageTSobks, 1965)7 V 

Edttcatloa and the ISexLcaxi Aaerioan (Arno* 197U)» 

^^^^ ^ Penalty -of Colorado CColorada Taadiega.' Assodatiorr,. 

Ellia, Fertt D- Comg Back to ^ Valley ; Elatorlcal EemCTbra ncgg of 
Mancoav ColoradoT ug^t florbes, 1576) » 



Sngle, Telms ^jalding^ "A, Story Iboat Cuater County, Colorado.* 
Unpublished Heoolr* 

« * 

KngTfthgr dt» Hlcholas. The- Heed for 4 State-Wide Surgey of Edit- 
cotton, Itt Colorade TCeiiTen Col^ndo Education. AasoHaHoi. 

^SBs:ia:mQdt k ^st to Rgaqg^eir (SngLewoodi En«l8wooc£ Public Li- 

?lester> Hark* Blasted^ gelored: Breckeiartdge (Pruett Publiahinir 
Coe^any, 1973;. 

* 

'SjTSL^ A#J». and L» lU Hiafeir^ "Early Bducatioa in. Colorado," The 
Colorado Magaaliae> Volume zn^ Huaber 1* January, 193^r~ 

Gaibutt, Niswtott C.., '*!«. Porte and Sosne of Ita Early Citizens,* 
The Colorado Magazine* Tolraae m, Humber 6» ffovenber, 19UU. 

GoodTicoontz, C<^ia B., "The Exptoratioa and Settlement of Colo- 
rado,«»ltt .Coloradot Short Stodles of Its Past and Present 
(Bcaldert omrerslty of CoLoradio,'T9277"»' 



Goodykocarta, Colin I»„ ■Soae G wit roT e r s ial Questtona Before the 
Colontdo Conatit atloM a toxrentioa of 1876, » The Colorado 
Hggaalne* 7o1ub»I7IX^ Ifuaber 1» January* l^USZ" 

Gredig'^ Warreit and Rice^ •Hot Wneh More Thaa a Wide Spot In 
^ th» RO«d^» tfontane (BaaaLtt Baaalt High School. Winter. 

• .* 

Hafim,. leHorS*- Colorado and Its People- »ik Higrratiyfr and Topica l 
— . 2£ the CenteSiCTtate {.Hw lorkt tewiilSitoidcaL 
* — Cc^a^Inc^ 19Uti)^ 
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Hafta, Leao7 B» Colorado^ The Storr or a Veatem' Coaaoawealth. 



H«I1^ Mai»l,. Iftnwr Beaver Creeks. PtongT- Life ia Colorado 
(ExpoaittottTress, l9?2)» '^^^ • 

Fanrtl y. ffaro l d ^ Colmfada Wj-aioxrfc MCTartains— A. Hlgte PTaHn*- K^rrlr- 
(Kanaaa- Citr, iaaaourls Tl» l,oweli PrSs^J&T^ 

♦ * 

Hazms^ Paul H^' idygrtorlag ia Sdncatlott (1937) * 

Harris^ Earl ELeazar^ Pioneer Mat or tee (Yaatage 'Preae,. lS7h) •. 

Hasttnga^ J«b»» "Boytiood la. the Trinidad Se^jm,* The Colo^ 
rado « aga «lne « . Tolaae ZZX^ 5JM»r 2» ipril^ 1953.. " 

Ha.tch>, To ^cg -Ite Mar Coacero,* The Colorado School Joqr» 

aal* Toluae mr^ Hi^>er 8, ipril^T^ilTr ~~ 

torts difr l ^ WJK,. y» Ggraarr Blggent: iit the Dgr^opmgirt of Colorado 

Hidcff^ EJtve,- En gl flv ood groat the BegtTnVtnp - (A»r^. Publiahiafr Coo- 
panr, 197tTr \ ^ ^ 

^2SSZ_^'"^ '^^^ 2£ ?SSS^ Arapahoe QomtT* - Colorado (O.L. 
B aa Krn & C ompary ^ ISB5TT ' 

Hobbe^ Charlea H,^ "Hlatorr or Eastoavllle, Colorado,* "Hie Colo- 
rado Magattn»» Tolaae XlVily Ifumbar 3^ Juljv 19^» 

\ . 

Hptiae^'CadBell GrS^ 'Boyhood Hecollectiona or Coloralio Springs, 
1877-I88l,» The X;olorado Magaalne ^ TolTsae inn i , Haid>er li» 
Jul3r*19l;6^~"r ^' 

ffn rt na^, Mary Proirera,- "Ea rly Hl atorr or Bent Comty,.* The Colo- 
- rado MagaBlTie» ToIsbb* mi*, lluabar 6» Eoveaher^ I5li5. ' ' 

Htat^ and Vfenatta Draper, (jhoaf Trallar to Qhoat Towng 
^Ghicaeat 3«g» B<x*^ 195&) • , , 

Ji^naen,. SHie, *n» WfggfT>?t School Ivm the Day^ or * Dugoat,* 
The Colorado Magazine^ Tolra*- JCDOTV dauber October^ 19^» 
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Kljigdoa, Satiiar^tmnlaon,, »S788b7^" Jhe Firsts Swedish Settle- 
aeg^T.T T Color ad o ^*. Th» Colorado Magaalne ^ 7oIna» X» Uta- 
ber JtOy, ' 

Krankel^ Dean »»Th» Poqifflng of Ault^*- The- Colorado Magazi ne* 
7olta» HX^ Su^jer- !♦ Jazruaryv 1953*. "~ • 

Laaby Helan^ "Bi* Sural. Teacher^s 5coa,» The School and the- CcBk- 
mmLtr^ l olv a m- 1, Hoaber !• HovemberTT^^ET 

lajraon^ E* Say- Brander> 7«lley of .the goimtaia (Shopper Presa,. 



Lefares^ 



"(vSlorado- 



^3zi^s^ um2n& am fiell^Inc.» 

"Snds- te}ir8»» Sasal. Johsm CoZleetloB* 

.*Llttl» Red ffdtool how i» 0£a^p<nxlB«f TlrcK C o mity^* ?orl£ Iforgas 
Tia»>» IpriX 27^ 1939» 

lo^ Cmattr*. "Sagl* Point- Scfaool«..,«19^*» (Teacher's animal folder) 

logait CooatTV "SiAoor KUtrict Eeorganiaatio«..,Propo««l Ceataal- 
DtatricfeH*-!** (i?6D» 

lOTTi^ Charles iU^ "^portano^ of Sxral Sdiobl XB^nroTeaent^* Th* 
Cologada^ School JoBr»al» ToloBa ZZE^ Stadber 9» ^ir> l^Hu 

Smx^ Qur E*y. "OrgasizfttioK and ^Ijr BeTAlopaeot of Pnehlo Coaa- 
tTV* Thi»Colcgado K>gagine» 7oloae X7X* SoadMr 2*. Kardt* 
1939. =■= ^ » 

Kahan^ Ihons- J., •Edacatto«,» ta J»ff* Baker and LeHor Hafen* 
CoXoradtt (DesT^t Stpt» Historical Societr of Colorado^ 
1927}*. . 

Ha-tiiemr^ CatZ. 7*^ "B^» Cbl a rado O ne» » ^*}%r^vz ^ Co* 
l«e«da te i gaiiiw , . ToIaae^toEir> Si^jer 1* Jannarr^ 



fitn-.Hewto. ClS^nhliahed^) Septc^Mor 1980» 

aif^ dtac* and (^afer IhfSnager^ •Forgottea C ountr y School* »Te»^ 
I^Uac »Pi±»ir«g^— » Thr— VLsm Wlat>r > (Steaaboat Springat 
*riag^l97a)„ • • 
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BeeoUcetioBft of Spriagficld^ Celorado^'^ 

V D«rt4 J;» *a«xaua^ii88ian& ttt Colorado,.» Tto Colorado Ha- 

Mode, SJJ.^ "Sffec^r oT tk» »Bo<m< Beeada,^ 1870-1880, JSpait Colo- 
jaamtr*. lS3lu. ' ^ 

lfarg«a» ilekoiU* G*^ "Ifiaaiuii Colmrl.Mttoit la tile S«b Tall^»» 
• • TtoCaicanda ltosine^ 7Qlia» mn^ Ifoaber U Oet<^}er^ i^5q«, 

• ' ' . ' • 

Morrle:,. finss^ »lrtimr J* l>im — SdioUrv itlmoIogifft»»- The Colo - 
CTdg tfcgiirtne » Toliae 7TTT> Htofaar 2» Ifittcl^ 1931* 

^Sst x Lsc n ^ Kurtiift "The Sdioot . At Baiityy ColoradoJ'' The Colo— 
r5to5j^^»y.7olweX7I]^ Kaiser 2» M«rch> 15ii0j~'' — 

-Ifcaar* Bolie^ Prof» Ogcar J » goldridc aad Hie 2J«7«r (Denrort 

i;3J},JUiU,: Suak Flatt Oadcer Chapter^ Ploneera of the" San Jum. 
Toltae m (Dtarangot ^Drrranao Priirting; (ioi^a^^TJ^S}^! 

i;SJ),i;«Ri, SBurait'Platt Dackar' Chapter*. RLonaerar of tixe San. Jti«tt 
Tolxaie IT (Barro* Bl^ Mbtartaia Preae, 156177 ' 

■Sew Ifeodxoir School, to.Socn Be Ccapletad,* Braeh tribtme^ 3epta»» 

■ » • -'t, 
H<*la^ atoart. Q» A Htatorr of Aaaricaa Bduqatlon (%«tport,, Con- 
xsaetiettfer (kntmnoi ^eae^ Svbliahars^ 1$5U)«. 



lolte^ Mnrrbr CW aai Rbbezit. J« SlagaeBi, SdiMiatloii aad the Law 
OolMradg ioderaon Ccaipaiqrv i^ib)* "~" — ^ 

■Wactoa T» (Sazsao-^i&estor^* Harrtaontan CoaumttT B"rr4Mn . 

^ Hnadreg BleyettT^eee. . 4 ^CcapUettom oT Biobnpfaiee br the Me- 
'■ ]B(nlel.TjMenjstlzJS.CcaKttta* of tbe Fort Mor^ Hesltage 
Unodactioi^ ^•(Fcct Ifocsuis: The ?ot>xi(ia.tloa» 1976) • > 
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» 

. ( 

'^^(3^)^ '^qcatltat»» ia gi^ Boole of Coloradg Sprtn^* 
Ott>«v Ik»>. L Pl«o» CaLUd Baa*. fGM^.>^. ldaa» Prew^ ISTT?)* 

Ptrrljj^ IjTOt r», »i CoDdcaaed Hiatorj- of. Boulder, Color«do> 
!m» Colarado aM»8ia»> 7oIia» IXVt, Ifoaber U Jaxxnarr/l^U^T 

^^'^ijK.^Jf •»» Fiist, Oeeade- of Poblic Schools: at. CeatrSt " 

Cltr>» Th«> Colo«da irr^^ HwbWT J^ltoji, 



■P^^^a-w itt ColoMdo (T),» tt>. Colorado Magaaine^ yolaMr IT. 
»a*«r JanaaiTi. 191|3» ! "---m^ 

^**^:u*^S?^_^»' ^School Ball* for (Mldraa Wio Folloir ths Crt»«.» 
Ths BXeaentary Sefaool Jogrnal^ Mkr. 196q> <^ 

''^ ^o«ntrr Teadiasi.* Ho<fer Bbmtain Lifa>.acedi> 

ffai)«r,» Ihe Colorado Schod 
Jonnaa- TqIxj» znr, Snbazr M»r»- 3J3E^ 

Hiippli«rj». r,0;> Ar a Towt Grow (Bonldert Jobnaoa PubliaMM Goi»» 

fa 

'***TL jS]^ 'fc«iirtt«g S<ifaaiil«.» In. 3onth.n^. w - 
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arofcltt tte united Staify C lteroljSIa53:'M5S^pri^^ 
Colawdo Statft HUtorioaL SocUtgr^ urittim. prior to 19$7). 



Colliar,. (192lt))*. 



Schools of Colgrado— Att 



Sargmrt,. C»a. goral Scfaool Jayrormsat i» Colorado ^, Colorado Ag- 
rlcoltaia rBilletla* Series IVIL^ IRaaber 5* JtOy^ 1918*. , 

Sargenty Cd.^ »A Rora l School Sttrrey^* The Colorado School Javr» , 
aal* . Tolwe inz» lodier 8» Iprll, UIU^ — — 

Jacob T. Genan Ploneera ^a Colorado l8$0»190O«a (B.p;, 

aduaettfWdj^ Carolya and Ear Schpenf eld^ Sondra Eot£ and ISarr Hoff 
garoL Tod ay** Colorado (Bouldert Joimaoa PtJbUahiBt Co^anyi. 

•School Teachers in. Kansas*.*^* Poehlo Chleftatt* #ebrtiary % 188?, 

Scott> Eliaabeth, •toaster High Sdiools,* Tte NaHorado School Jom> » 
- mO* Tolwe Xlir, Hwtf>er 8* Aprils 191117*"^ 

Scott^ F.Ci.^ "Pioneer Ssqperiences i» Sonthem Colorado,* The Colo- 
rado liaga«ine» 7o1om StBd>eri^ JannaJrr, 1932^ 

Sedj^BMldc CovQtr Wh School*. CdneaoeBest. Ezerdm Prozraau . 

Sedgewidc Cotrntr Sdiool District Io» OrganiaatioB Papers* 
Jnlr23, 1907* ^. 

Stisfficr^ Bar* A. guide to Places oa. th» Colorado Prairie l^hO-lSlS 
(Bouldert PraeitTttBIISEig CoE^any, 157H)* — ■ 

I«u Pioneer * of the Roaring: rork (Jenrert Sag^Books^ 

Shriher, J".£.» "Th* CtetrsL SysteK of School Saperrtsiott in. Boul- 
der Coutttr,» The tolorado School Jotjmal* Tolpa* TTPy^ Hcaber 
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- * 

3hrtb<r» Joa«pfe g> «a± £«. Thcf gqplcla»> laprorlag Raral gcfaool • 
JS?* "^d* tOensMl, Series Ho- 21U)^ Jenn^ 

Sleb^ HtaTiet^ A mstorr of -ae 6olorado Springy School Dlatrlct 
31 (Cdorada Sprtngtt Te^Tl5"5e«^ 1375)^" 

Sla»> Bewell leHoj?^ SLenente of Hnral Sodologr (Hew Toikx ThooM 



ThgawIX School Fonat. . Periodical pubOiahed. -br th« OepartBeat of 
5dncatt^»Colorado: Stat* ^rereitr* 

Satth^ Mirioiu Weelainater Thea aad Sor (Horth STibtirban. Printiiut 
> & PnhTlthlTig» lnc>» 1976) » " ■ 

Sawmy Dott C. aa± l&pttir Scfaaidt* ifie^^aattoa of -«*"«TT 

^arfL» la-^OMda (BoiOdert Ci5T«ra^^"3oIflwaorBOTea» 
or Bnetaeae anct. Qi S f Boama t,. Jay» .193$) > 

^pengiery D»¥l^;«Kix7' Stewtrt— gdn cator» iuthor, and; CLvt Wonazu* 
The; Cjalorado Ma ga rtn» > Tolaae IXVLt, Siabeir 3» July, 1950» 

Stattttee of tee State of Calorado (Denrert The W.H» {Jo^trlght 

. 3teara»» Virginia. ff» "Tribute Paid Baral Teacher,*" The Colorado 
llroae. 7olffl» 39, Ktsidber 8» ipril, 19U9» 

Stereawa, Thelaa T» Hiatorie- Hahn*e Peak (Fort CoILinst Hobin- 
•oaPreae,. 1976),- 

Stone, ittlbur F,^ "Barli^eblo and. the Man ^o oade it,* The Co^ 
lonAo Magaaiae» ToloBe. VI,, Hiober 6^ Horwiber, 1929»"'^'~* 



of Pgjgjr Tomop 
reacher of 50 x« 



on. ttorseoacK, A xroe Storji k Tea<^«^^jrrear» Bjmertenee 
. (PttLtat, 1953) • 

5|lBe»,r Hop* WW Second Hbeiag (Hew lisric* Ptttwia^ 1935)* 

T ! enwOTr» Sliaafaetir, •Barljr SUtorr of Parker an* ?ielattr>» Th» 
Colorado Ma gaaiae^ Toltna* TITTT^ HtaribW lu. Jh1t-,» 19U6^ "~ 
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TStlaadg©^ Mariaft and Iri» Otlaor*. Coltanuto Hl-Wasry ^aaet Br-*«y»»»< 
(■U.3a»»» 1?75)» — _ aw 1 -i 

(Ttech«r».» Agenc y adTg rtUenaat p«g»,» Th» Colorado School Jomw 

T«al» Rolsta O^ aad Btttty W Jacobs- ISlam Coaatr (Eloin. Couatr 
BiwijrfafflTrial Canltto»» 1S»76) ,. ^ 

BiOBpjom, thcna» Qr»r- Citr^ - Colorado— Aa Early Bay Social 



■a Three-Teaser Raral School ijtjt Teacher*' Cottage^* The White: 
Sertea oT A3rehiteetqS * Monogr»ph«, Volnne TflTT^B^ 

Tttti^ Qwito- ^fe aotnrtai* Tkller Ctkalorada anrLng^t Itttla LcndLoa. 



UiS* BdaaatioK Office,. Heport ^ a^ Inqniry . lnta th» jUiBdnlatpa* ' 
•ttcia aad Sctoorfe or th» Colorado3chool - 3yatenu>« (^aafaGg- 
Xattf I}«C*t . U*S» Sovenaiaa^ Priadoc OCfice^. 3^1?)* 

•V* Arthnr Dier,. Pioneer TM<to aod tanyer,"* Th» Colorado Maga^ 
gine, 7<5lna» iULV^ Stnber 3. ijuly,. 1957*^" 

^^Bgner, ilbin*. Adaag Conatr— Croaeroada oT the W^at« 7olms I k 
IX (Brii^t<sit idaas Comity Board. "oT'CoSiT'Scn 



J - — . . 1 CcuuiLaaioQerSy • 

Walkorr Catherine, Barly Bdyati<ai in Colorado- (Uk^mbliahed Kai* 
t^*a Beaeareh f aperj; GoloradoTollege,) ' ' 

latrona^ inael^ Hiatory oT Lariaer Cotintar> Colorado/ im (Old -^Wf 
iiay Freaa, y72)V — ' — ^ ^. .-^ 

Wheatridge, CtOorado Hiatorical Conittee.r Hiatory of Pioneer 
Wheatridg» (B. & PuMLiabing Coi^anjvTScZ? 13TOv 

1»tt«^ Lamnt C» Hanson^ "Pagoaa ^prliig*^ Cdlorado,* The , Colorado 
Waga^ne» Tolaa» IT^ Itaaber 3» May* 1932,. ""^ — 

■WtggiiiSy Centenntar Tb»xr> Ta Ceiehrate>e^ Foris Morgan. Colorada . 
Tiaee^lhrd,. 1976> 
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^^^^i,*^?!?** ^* SSr ^25 Co^<»r §fe Gr22l2& Colorado 1869- 

.• iST^CBouiiwfr^Sw^g^^^oi;^^ 



Wo21», Blchard» Th» SH-nr Tlxas a<rfioolh§n8» (Boqldar?. Wes-^ 
*^ D«ti»lopain?t Ixrt«rosbip Prograa^ Attguat^ 1973) » 
10^ Sttth- Coontry^chool* ia Colorado letter* February 23, 198i* 



- Wright, Carolyn and dU^enee Wriglit* Tiny fflnfldale of the SUTerr 
Sjjtt Jxan (Btc Mormtaia Frees,, 195^ ' ' ^ 

Toafcm, Jeesie,. "The ?i«rt School in Ps|onia,-»» The Colorado Haea- 
^au TolsB^ITI,. Knber 2» MarchJ 1S39^ ^- 

^ ' • ^ V . ^ 



i 





lmd» HiartgtcaL Soei«tr, Puhlicatiort. CaaBitte*» Har» Than Qolt 
^UrrKiik irrwia H«ritafE»-Print«p»> lyrS).. 

ism^ itt«$orical Soclttj, PsblUatioa CcaiBlttM«K Hfctar» of Odd 
(iJntox iPT«ifcH«tttag^,Priat«r»> 1973)* ' 

ColoTido a«QeriL AMMfalT-* Conlttf* on. PubuV Bdacattoiw Scfaoor 
District Oreaaigatioii Igjtelorado (Danws Jjaj^, 197077^ 



Colorado Q<o>r«l Aaagwbljv School Lan^ ^ 3tat» of Colarado,>> 
C ontns t- igricultarml College> azxl Stat* Urrib?SrS^>^ 

Cdlflr«io-|3tftW Sodatyv Hatlon«l Sodetr of ~Diw«iit«p» oit tha AmtI^ 
OMtjlTolgttoiu Colorado Hl5torical Markar« CLittlatona Ltt-^ 
tlfttoa Ibd0p«i)d«ni^ 1978)7 • 

f 

Oolorada Stat*- Tincfam Aawjciatton. I86l»l88$. Edncatjorr te Colo- 
g»jo^ Brief Hiatorr thf Saxljr fidQei-aoiauL loWea^"'^^ 
Colorado*** (Bamrart Hiaw» ?riz£tine Co^uotTV 1885) •> 

'-'■*;' 

Colorado Vrttara* Projaert^ ¥otk Projacia ^^M^in^tlftna Colorado— 
A Qpida to tfaa glgfaest State '(Dagyart 19U3)* , 

•Th* COnatiPttt^ of Jaffaraoa Tarxttoryv.* fta Colori&io MaeasLxta* 

Tolteft rpc^ Kfaibar 6* Sovanbar,. 1935* ~ * ' ' 

, ' ■ \ - ' 

COQlar, DalftUadKarr Il« Owao* WwfaiiSagoaa Soiled— ' 
- (tf J il nnoln Cotnitr and the Pe<gi> l^ lSmeTBera 1 





Seat TiMfc Coaatjr Hi^SSeal Sociatr* 1 glator^ og%aat Yma Coantr 
(2aa^ T»t Coazrty Hiatoridal So^Iatr, 1978)* — ~" 



?Bdltorial lotea^i^ Colorado- Migaaijaa* . 7olxa»^ 171, Hmber' 6* 
2fawiibar^^l939» , " - / 

(^Mkia^^ck^ "Schools X-Sooa^ IX PnpiZ^^ 38 Hiiea IrrxtUvtamrJ^ 
I \ Hoefcr Hbnntaltt Ita>ni* > Janaarr 29> 19S6> ^ . . 

(Srafdar-^ Ci^Tfis* gBlorado Barar Taadiara — Thatr- Etrliig jaad Wbrtdag 
Cijfldltloag (Haacrart ' Colorado laaorfAtjon ag a^tfuviT'l^J^ 

H^tl^ il£c* Folk* Cialorado Ptoaeara ta PIetor» aaad Storr iMfert 
. Btook»-Baffiiairilrea»» 1915)*. ^ ^ 



- - : • - 180 * ^ 



H«ren, Ia»»^ "ProgTM* of Sdneattoa in (Wlormdo,* la Eaaor-S'* 
H«f eiu-' CoLanuio «nd It» P«opl>« ^ H«rratiY» and topieal 

Xsaacy Hirg»«t,»Chlldhood Ma«orie % of Si ttl^ ff^n Fairfield, •• " 
Colormdo M i g « gl n » ^ Tolwfc IZZTXy Hoaber October,, 1959 • 

^ohoaoo^ Charlie H.^. Jr^ The Cwitral City Opwra Emae^ 100 Year 
V Hlitorr (ColonKio. SpSEgst Li^blT^^^'I^Mi^ 08?JTr 



Ma n ir ttaay Hildped 3* Hiatorr oT th»' Oinan gT.«M¥»nt ia. the 3tat»^ 
• of Colorado (Oeiaan^ijMricMrilstorical SodLetroflBCLSSli* 

- Mwnrfng y g.(J., "SchoAl. Libraries ia th» Sural Diatrict»,» Tb* Co- 
^ toado- School Jocrpal^ 7o3ja» inT». Hadaer^?,. iSaj, lOTT 



aoblnaoB^ "RacoUectiona of Craig* Colorado,* The. Colorad o 
Magartn »» 7oIai»^XIZ» Btober 2» March* 19U2» 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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